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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
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ATTENDING AN gpriscoral CHURCH. 


Some twenty three years ago, when a 
new Episcopal Church was erected in this 
city in 1820, a Church which from various 
¢. uses which need not be detailed, gathered 


a considerable portion of its worshippers 
from our liberal Congregational Churches, 
the following letter was published ina 
pamphlet form. Its authorship was not 
then and has not been since avowed, 
though little doubt we believe then existed 
in the public mind as to the source from 
which it preceded. The pamphlet is now 
out of print; and it is with some difficulty 
that we have finally procured a copy; in 
order to comply with a request, frequently 
made to us of late from various quarters, 
to republish it in our journal. Believing 
that some of its general reasonings are 
worthy of consideration at the present day, 
we publish it, leaving out a few expres- 
sions and some paragraphs, which were of 
a local, temporary or personal character. 


My Dear Friend,—I have duly received 
your note of the 24th inst. You inform 
ine therein, that you have been solicited 
on various occasions, and with great urgen- 
cy, to take a pew in an Episcopal Church, 
and you request my opinion as to what 
course you ought to pursue. I hope it is 
not altogether flattery, when you tell me 
you do this in a reliance on my liberality ; 
and I am sure that I am not too confident 
in hoping that you will make candid, but 
due allowance, for the prejudices in which 
you know me to have been brought up, 
and under the influence of which I must 
of course speak to you. I am not ashamed 
of these congregational prejudices ;—for 
like some other prejudices they seem to be 
nearly allied to virtues. It was by the 
spirit of congregationalism, that the first 
impulse was given, that ended in the set- 
tlement of our native land, It was that 
church whose forms you are now solicited 
to adopt, which tyrannically ejected our 
ancestors from their pulpits and churches 
in England; and when | think of the two 
thousand faithful ministers of Christ, who 
were driven out from their charges in one 
day, by the haughty English prelacy, | 
fee! as if it were almost a-part of national 
and patriotic duty, not to look upon the 
question between the religious institutions 
of our ancestors, and those of the hierarchy 
which oppressed, ejected, and exiled them, 
as one of pure indifference. 

You repeat to me in a hasty manner, 
the arguments, which you say have been 
addressed to you to induce you to leave 
the church, in which you were baptized, 
of which you are a professing member, 
and where you have dedicated your chil- 
dren to the Christian faith. These argu- 
ments are some of them purely ad captan- 
dum, thrown in, I suppose, as slight make- 
weights to turn an almost wavering scale. 
I shall not, therefore, think it necessary to 
say any thing upon the comparative choice 
of a place for Christian worship, between a 
stone building in Grecian taste, and a brick 
building in no taste atall. * * 

For the same reason, I shall say but little 
of another appeal, which you tell me has 
been pressed on you, viz.; that the father 
of your wife was an Episcopalian. I re- 
spect no prejudices more than filial ones, 
and should be grieved to say any thing 
whieh might seem disrespectful to the 
honored memory of Mrs. ’s late 
father. But 1 suppose I may, without 
offence, call on you to remember, that, if 
your wife’s father was an Episcopalian, 
your own father was not. Since you can- 
not well worship in two places, it would 
perhaps be as decent, and as conformable 
to domestic order, that your wife should 
continue to go with you to the church, 
where she has already held up her chil- 
dren to be baptized, as that you should 
leave that church, for the sake of following 
her to a different form of worship, in which 
her father was educated. * * 

Let me add, moreover, that if your 
wife’s father was an episcopalian, her 
grandfather was a congregationalist, a 
staunch pillar of the church of our fore- 
fathers, whose sacred rest it would go near 
to disturb, to hear that his descendants in 
the second generation were going over to 


the English church. 





Let me not be thought to speak slight.| dignitaries of the church of England, for 
Wherever the | the revision of the book of common-prayer. 
case occurs, that a wife conscientiously | The limits of this letter will allow me to 


ingly of a wife’s scruples. 


and unaffectedly believes and approves the 
doctrines or worship of the episcopal or 
any other church, while her husband as 
conscientiously adheres to those of another, 
ifshe have not freedom of spirit to obey 
the Scripture command, to submit herself 
to her husband, as to the Lord, then let 
them worship, each in their own church, 
and their own way. But do not, on any 
account, or from any consideration, be led 
to think, that so solemn a thing as reli- 
gious worship, is to be made a subject of 
good natured compliance and courtesy. 
And here, before I proceed to communi- 
cate to you those important grounds, upon 
which | think your opinion ought to be 
made up, 1 will observe that there seems 
to me @ gross impropriety in the common 
language made use of on these occasions. 
To leave a Congregational and go to an 
Episcopal church, is called changing your 
place of worship ; as if it were the place 
only, which is changed, while the worship 
remains the same. This would be a Jan- 
guage proper to be used of any one, who 
should emigrate from an Orthodox of 
gregational to a Episcopal church, as the 
aruicks of the Episcopal church are known 
to be so Calvinistic, (though honestly con- 
‘tructed with a design of being compre- 
hensive enough to bring both orthodox and 
heretic within the fold) as to have induced 
Some serious persons of orthodox faith, to 
Join the Episcopal churches. But to those 
who have ‘not previously been imbued 
With orthodox doctrines, it is not changing 
the place of worship, to desert our Congre- 
gational churches for the Episcopal ones, 
‘Is changing the worship itself. It is 
f0lng to a place where there is a different 


go to one, where God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost are worshipped with him. 
It is leaving a church, where worship is 
paid to the one living and true God, as 
one person, to attend a church where it is 
taught that this one God is to ie ae 
ped in three persons; and it is finally 
quitting a Church, where the form of the 
service puts it in the power of minister and 
people to growin grace and inthe knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and 
avail themselves of the immense stores of 
sacred literature, which have been opened 
in the last generation for the better under- 
standing of the Scriptures; to go to a 
church buiit on the popish principle of 
infallibility, and tied down to a form of 
worship, which has the certain effect of 
binding the consciences of one age in the 
chains of another. It is not my intention 
to enter into doctrinal discussions at this 
time; I shall not say a word against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or any other doc- 
trine contained in the articles of the Epis- 
copal church, any further than to allude to 
their existence in those articles. * * 
So far from moving any discussion against 
the doctrines of the Episcopal church, 
Unitarian though I be, I would say that in 
this very point is to be found the solution 
of the question you propose tome. If you 
believe the doctrines and approve the ritual 
of the church, in God's name join yourself 
to it. You ought to go there. You will 
be edified there. I am not a believer in 
the Trinity; but many men, better I hope 
than I, are believers of it; let them go to a 
church where they will be taught to say 
‘O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity. 
three persons and one God,*have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners.’ It is for per- 
sons, who believe and feel this, to go to a 
church, where it is a part of the prescribed 
service ; nor can I sufficiently express my 
surprise to you, that it ever could have be- 
come a question, whether any body who 
did not believe it, could or ought to join 
the Episcopal church. I did not know 
that the most solemn act, in which man 
can engage —the worship of God, was the 
subject for accommodation, and compliance. 
[ did not know that while kneeling down 
at the altar, with the most awful addresses, 
which language can form, on your lips, it 
was permitted to indnige in reservations, 
which even between man and man in the 
intercourse of life, would not be thought 
creditable. Many orthodox, I knew, there 
must ever be, who could not reconcile to 
their notions of simple and scriptural wor- 
ship, the repetitions and ceremonies of the 
Episcopal ritual; but while | knew that 
all Trinitarians could mot attend an Epis- 
copal church, it was new to me that any 
Unitarians could. I was not prepared to 
see fashion, example, persuasion, and 
courtesy go to such length, and carry 
Christians to an altar, where they cannot 
take their hearts and their consciences with 
them. 

I proceed now to consider particularly 
some of the arguments, by which you may 
be induced to join the church. 

Ist. That you are fond of a form of 
prayer. Iam fond of it also, but I do not 
join the Episcopal church, because I like a 
substance of prayer better. 1 am amazed 
to hear intelligent Christians express so 
little regard for the faith they profess, as 
because they prefer a form of prayer, to 
attend a worship, where they do not ac- 
knowledge the object prayed to. Such 
persons do well to say that they like ‘a 
form of prayer.’ A form indeed they do 
like, and a form only, else they would not 
as Unitarians like a Trinitarian form: 
they would not think they could worship 
God acceptably, where their consciences 
cried out against the form in which their 
prayers are clothed. 


Though I would find no fault with any 
person, who believed the doctrines of the 
Episcopal church, for being attached to the 
form in which the worship is conducted, 
according to the book of common-prayer, 
yet there are, notwithstanding, many and 
great objections to that ritual, independent 
of its doctrines, which have deterred and 
always will deter even Trinitarians, who 
have a taste for a scriptural simplicity in 
divine service. These objections are not 
modern objections ;—they are not Unitari- 
an objections ;—they are not objections 
now devised in the spirit of local opposi- 
tion. I[ shall give them to you in the 
words of Calamy and Baxter and the other 
Presbyterian commissioners named by the 
king in 1661, with some of the highest 











give but a specimen of these objections, 
but | will send you the work, that you may 
read it at large. One objection is to ‘ The 
repetition and responsals of the clerk and 
people, and the alternate reading of the 
psalms and hyms (in verses) which causes 
a confused murmur in the congregation, 
whereby what is read is less intelligible, 
and therefore unedifying.’ Again, they 
say, ‘ The whole body of common prayer 
consisteth very much of mere generals 
such as to have our prayers heard, to be 
| kept from all evil, and from all enemies, 
and all adversity, that we may do God’s 
will) without any mention of the particu- 
lars in which these generals consists.’ ‘To 
the objections proposed by these devout 
and orthodox commissioners, their prelati- 
cal brethren of the commission made a 
reply, which reply is republished by the 
presbyterian ministers with a powerful 
commentary of theirown. One passage 
is so much superior to any thing I can 
myself say to you, on this subject, that I 
cannot but transcribe it. 


‘Prayer and humility are indeed the 
necessary means of peace, but if you will 
let us pray for peace, in no words, but 
what are in the Common-Prayer book, 
their brevity and unaptness, and the custo- 
mariness, that will take off the edge of fer- 
vor with humane nature, will not give 
leave or help sufficient to our souls, to| 


-_ 


dom, as is necessary to due fervor. A 
brief transient touch, and away, is not 
enough to warm the heart aright; and 
cold prayers are like to have a cold return,’ 
and therefore, even for peace’ sake, let us : 


where God the Father is worshipped, to 


work toward God upon this subject, with | 
that enlargedness, copiousness, and free- | 








object of worship. [tis leaving a church, 


pray more copiously and heartily, than the 


bh 





Common-Prayer book will help us to do. 
And whether this be that cause, or whether 
it be that the Common-Prayer book hath 
never.a prayer for itself, we find that its 
prayers prevail not to reconcile many sober 
serious persons to it.’ 

There is much truth in the objections 
here indicated by these venerable fathers. 
The part borne by the clerk in the episco- 
pal church, would, at best, come within 
that condemnation, which our Savior pro- 
nounced on vain repetitions. Why repeat 
the various petitions? Or if they must be 
repeated, why cannot the minister repeat 
then? Why must that discordant, often 
ridiculous, and disgustingly monotonous 
echo be heard from the reading desk? 
How much justice is there in the following 
exception taken by the royal commission- 
ers to another point in the book of Com- 
mon-Prayer ? 

‘ By this rubric, and other places in the 
Common-Prayer book, the Gloria Patri is 
appointed to be said six times ordinarily, 
in every morning and evening service, fre- 
quently eight times in a morning, and 
sometimes ten; which, we think, carries 
with it, at least, an appearance of that vain 
repetition, which Christ forbids; for the 
avoiding of which appearance of evil, we 
desire it may be used but once in the 
morning, and once in the evening.’ Let 
it be remembered that it is staunch Trini- 
tarians who make the objection. 

It is a well known saying of Lord 
Chatham that the church of Engfand hath 
*a Popish liturgy, a Calvinistic creed and 
an Arminian clergy.’ A Popish liturgy 
and Calvinistic articles she has in this 
country, as well as in England: how far 
St. Paul’s church will or will not justify 
the addition of an ‘Arminian clergy’ I 
am not informed. You will better under- 
stand the justice of calling the Episcopal 
liturgy, Popish, by adverting to the time 
in which it was compiled, the reign of 
Edward VI., and the motives which actu- 
ated the compilers. To make use again 
of the words of the royal commissiouers, 
already appealed to, they say ‘ We hum- 
humbly desire that it may be considered, 
that as our first reformers, out of their 
great wisdom, did at that time compose the 
liturgy so as to win upon the papists and to 
draw them into their church communion 
BY VERGING AS LITTLE AS THEY COULD FROM 
THE ROMISH FORMS BEFORE IN USE,’ &c. 
Various alterations have from time to time 
been made, I am aware, in the liturgy, 
the history of the order of which you may 
find in scattered places of bishop Burnet 
on the reformation of England. * * 

Here follow some extracts from the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Catholic 
Mass Book, to show the clear resemblance 
between them. These we omit. 

I forbear to say any thing of the Calvin- 
ism of the articles, but will refer you in- 
stead to Scott’s answer to the bishop of | 
Lincoln, and to the work lately published 
by the Rev. Mr. Sparks, of Baltimore, 
where this topic is abundantly discussed. 


except by omission, 














and urfineaning collects, and above all the 
antiquated version of the Psalms, which 
now fill up the book of Common-Prayer. 
This last portion of the prayer-book is par- 
ticularly obnoxious, and a volume might 
be writtem to point out the gross absurdi- 
ties of putting Sunday after Sunday into 
the mouths of the worshippers, men, 
women, and children, petitions, which 
were applicable only to the individual cir- 
cumstances of David or Solomon. As one 
example is better than a thousand asser- 
tions, I shall here trouble you with one or 
two taken on opening the Church Psalter 
at hazard. Whenever Sunday falls on 
the 22d of the month, all the congregation, 
priest and people, warden and clerk, man, 
woman and child, are obliged, under the 
name of evening prayer, to open such an 
injudicious and unedifying selection from 
the Psalms as this. ‘ Gilead is mine, and 
Manasseh is mine, Ephraim also is the 
strength of my head, Judah is my law- 
giver, Moab is my ign x over Edom 
will 1 cast out my shoe.’ Not content with 
this specimen of evening prayer, and 
having called on the worshippers to say 
that, Moab is his wash-pot, and over Edom 
he will cast out his shoe, he is obliged in 
the same evening prayer to remember his 
enemies in the following Christian style. 

‘Let his days be few and let another 
take his office. 

Let his children be fatherless and his 
wife a widow. 

Let his children be vagabonds and beg 
their bread; let them seek it also out of 
desolate places. 

Let the extortioner consume all that he 
hath, and let the stranger spoil his labor. 

Let there be no man to pity him, nor to 
have compassion on his fatherless children.’ 

This is evening prayer for Christians 
and what originally was written by David 
in the bitterness of personal provocation, 
and under the influence of those imperfect 
views of religious duty which the prepara- 
tory dispensation inspired, is kept up asa 
part of Christian service to be repeated for- 
ever by persons, who ought to be taught 
by their Master to bless those who curse 
them. 

Finally, were it nothing but an attach- 
ment to a form of prayer, which carries 
many against the dictates of their con- 
sciences and their persuasion to religious 
truth to the Episcopal church, one would 
think that they would in preference have 
joined sestinadiees to King’s chapel. They 
would there have enjoyed the advantage 
of the form: of the Episcopal form as 
purged of its doctrinal peculiarities, by the 
successive labors of the distinguished Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and the Rev. Drs. Lind- 
sey and Disney. It is true, this form of 
worship is intended to meet the conscien- 
ces of those, who wish for a purely Unita- 
rian worship, but there is nothing in it 
exclusively Unitarian, and nothing offen- 
sive to an Arian, or even toa Trinitarian, 
It answers in this to 
what was recommended by the royal pres- 
byterian commissioners in 1661, who 





In the remarks | have hitherto made on | 
the episcopal form of worship, 1 have | 
objected to it as unfit for use, for any but} 
Trinitarians, and as charged with vain 
repititions, and as being of popish and un- 
scriptural origin. I shall now make a 
remark upon a defect inherent in it, as one 
unvarying form of morning and evening 
service, viz., that such a uniformity chills 
devotion, and leads to mere lip-service. I 
know that presbyterians, who by any acci- 
dent happen to be present at well conduc- 
ted episcopal worship, are impressed with 
the busy scene. The echoing of the clerk, 
the responses of the people, and that gen- 
eral tumult, with which the Lord's Prayer 
is muttered over by the whole audience, 
bewilder his imagination, and he is apt to| 
think there is much zeal and fervor of | 
spirit, where there is only much noise and | 
ceremony. ‘This same service, now re- 
peated for the thousandth, the ten thou- 
sandth time—which has stood printed 
before the eye ever since it could trace a 
line,—which no moment of personal or 
public excitement ever warmed or can 
warm into a higher flight—this same 
weary monotony for youth and age—this 
eternal dead letter, loses much of its power 
by long practice, and dwells often in the 
memory after it has ceased to touch the 
heart. That you may not think I speak 
here purely from presbyterian prejudice, I 
shall quote you the words of a pious bishop 
of the church of England, as | find them 
in Dr. Watts’ Guide to Prayer. ‘In the 
use of such prescript forms, to which a 
man hath been accustomed, he ought to be 
narrowly watchful over his own heart, for 
fear of that lip-service and formality, 
which in such cases we are more especially 
exposed to. For any one so to sit down 
and satisfy himself, with Ais prayer book, 
or some prescript form, and to go no 
further, this were still to remain in his in- 
fancy, and not to grow up in his new 
creature: this would be as if a man who 
had once need of crutches, should always 
afterwards make use of them; and so 
necessitate himself to a continual impoten- 
cy. Prayer by book is commonly of itself 
something FLAT AND DBAD, floating for. the 
most part too much in generalities ; and 
not particular enough for each several 
occasion. There is not that life and vigor 
in it to engage the affections, as when it 
proceeds immediately from the soul itself, 
and is the natural expression of those 

articulars, whereof we are most sensible. 
t is not easy to express what a vast differ- 
ence a man may find, in respect to inward 
comfort and satisfaction between those 
private prayers that are conceived from 
the affections, and those prescribed forms 
that we say by rote egg out of books.’ 
—Bisnor Witkins in his gift of prayer. 
Bones Wines & Ne oe 





I said above that 1 too was fond of a 
form of prayer. Butin order to prevent 
it from overlaying and stifling the sub- 
stance, there should be an edifying choice 
and variety, and instead of a poor and 
monotonous ceremonial to be run through 
‘ Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays’ 
throughout the year, and every year; 
there should be such a succession of servi- 
ces as would prevent a frequent recurrence 
of any one, and which would advantageous- 


| guage. 





ly take the place of the garbled extracts 
from the gospels, and epistles, of the short’ 


orthodox as they were—still had the liber- 
ality to make use of the following lan- 
‘In pursuance of his majesty’s 


| most gracious commission, for the satisfac- 


tion of tender consciences, and the procur- 
ing of peace und unity among ourselves 
we judge meet to propose. 

Hirst; that all the prayers and other 
materials of the liturgy may consist of 
nothing doubtful or questioned, among 
pious, learned, and orthodox persons, inas- 
much as the professed end of composing 
them is for the declaring of the unity and 
consent of all who join in the public 
worship.’ 

Considering this to have been written by 
such men as Baxter and Calamy, in 1661, 
methinks it might give a lesson to us in 
1820. Buthere is the very mischief of 
written and prescribed forms, that they are 
a conspiracy against the progress of light 
and knowledge: and seizing upon the 
human intellect and the power of under- 
standing divine truth, at some one stage of 
its progress, commonly at a low and im- 
perfect stage, they condemn it to rest there 
and say to it ‘ hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further.’ * 


I shall allude to but one more objection 
to a form of prayer, which is this, that be- 
sides unfitting the clergy for the perfor- 
mance of an extemporaneous relicious 
service, Whenever occasion requires it, it 
leads to indifference in all the religious 
exercises ; to the degree, that Episcopalian 
preaching, both in England and America, 
is notoriously poor. I have been told by a 
friend lately from England. who, though a 
Unitarian, is a man of tolerably fair mind, 
that he never, upon any occasion, heard 
from a minister of the establish Church in 
England, what would be thought by a man 
of discernment in our neighborhood, a very 
good sermon: no sermon highly calculated 
to make truth clearer, the obligation of 
duty more powerful, to warm the affections 
or alarm the conscience: but on the con- 
trary, that the preaching was uniformly 
dull, cold and powerless. I might say that 
my experience in this country has confirm- 
ed my friend’s observations in England. 
I do not happen to think of a single Epis- 
copalian preacher in our country, who has 
made himself extensively known as a pow- 
erful asserter of divine truth, * * The 
reason is obvious. One great part of the 
service is written, and the mind is never 
wrought upto the duty of devotional pre- 
paration. * * Buta more!powerful reason 
is and the space which the form of prayer 
occupies in the services of the sanctuary, 
throws the sermon into the shade, and it is 
common enough to hear Episcopalians so 
blinded to the defects of their form of wor- 
ship, as even to mention it as an advan- 
tage, that the preaching is of little conse- 
quence. The preaching of God’s word of 
little consequence! The only engine by 
which the reformation in religion was 
brought about ; the only means of keeping 
up any tolerable measure of religious light 
among the people. It was by excluding 
preaching almost wholly from the church- 
es, that the papists succeeded in enslaving 
the world; and just in proportion as this 
main part of religious duty is neglected 
and undervalued, will religion sink into. 
superstition. 

need not ask not to be mistaken here. 


ing to have the services of the sanctuary 
grow into a mere literary exercise, an 
exhibition of preaching, a show of fine 
paragraphs. This is odious, heathenish, 
wicked ; and it is said, unjustly, | think, to 
be the sin of our congregational churches 
at the present day. I have thought that 
this was injuriously charged on our 
churches; and that those who wished to 
find or make an apology for cold sleepy 
preaching, on the part of themselves, or 
their ministers, thought proper to stigma- 
tize a warmer and more impassioned man- 
ner, as artifical, At any rate, with all the 
abhorrence I feel of art, I shall find but 
little fault with those arts in a Christian 
preacher, which enchain the attention, and 
command the sympathy of his audience. 
But let not our episcopalian brethren, 
while they boast of tueir exemption, as we 
think they safely may, from this sort of 
prosch inte do not let them forget that the 
astidiousness of literary taste still creeps 
in, and craves indulgence among them. 
A good clear voice, and a distinct enuncia- 
tion, are a fortune in the Episcopal church. 
A man can read himself into the best 
parishes of their communion ; and much 
as I like good reading, I must think that, 
either in point of taste or edification, fine 
reading is a little lower, to say the least, in 
the scale, than fine preaching. 


It is more than time to state to you my 
impressions of the value of another arga- 
ment, which you say has been urged on 
you toindace you to join an Episcopal 
church, viz.; that by so doing you escape 
from religious controversy, which, whether 
you attend the orthodox or the liberal 
churches in Boston, is sure to be your 
portion. I have heard this argument 
mentioned by others, as well as yourself, 
and I shall therefore give it a fair, though 
brief consideration. In the first place, it 
seems to me to assume a fact of which | 
was not aware, and which [ still doubt to 
exist in a very oppressive degree. I occa- 
sionally attend almost all the congregation 
al churches in Boston, and not yet having 
contracted an episcopalian indifference to 
preaching, I go wherever circumstances 
promise the greatest edification. I have 
not found that a controversial style of 
preaching prevails in any oi our regular 
congregational churches of any persuasion. 
This of course is a matter dependent in a 
good degree on the personal character of 
the preacher, and tlfe individual circum- 
stances of the church. But unless you 
call it controversial preaching to maintain 
those doctrines, which minister and people 
| unite in holding, I do not think that con- 
troversy is the characteristic of any of our 
public religious instruction. If this argu- 
ment is founded on the supposed disposition 
of the liberal clergy to preach controversy, 
as I am led from some reasons to think 
it is, it is still more unexpected. It is 
usual to reproach them with an opposite 
course, with dwelling on morality, to the 
exclusion of doctrine, and with neglecting 
to assert their peculiar views of religious 
truth; and in the few cases in which 
they have pursued the opposite course, 
within the last year or two, so far from 
having been thought to introduce unsea- 
sonable controversy into their pulpits, I be- 
lieve, as far as the mere fact of openl 
preaching on doctrinal points is coheuned, 
they have ceen thought to have acted con- 
scientiously and properly, by those who 
differ from them. But allowing that our 
congregational pulpits resound with con- 
troversy, I do not see how the case is 
mended in the Episcopal church. No re- 
restraint, either by canon or prescription, 
is there imposed on the minister ; and it is 
a notorious fact that the Trinitarian con- 
troversy has in no pulpit in our neighbor- 
hood been so warmly brought forward, as 
in one of the Episcopal pulpits in Boston ; 
and that opprobrious language has there 
been used of Unitarian Christians, to which 
Iam happy to say that nothing like a 
counterpart is to be found, in any thing 
ever uttered from an anti-trinitarian pulpit. 





But independent of all this, the idea of 
escaping from religious controversy by 
attending a Trinitarian church, is much 
like the argument used on some occasion, 
in favor of the slave trade, and to which 
bishop Warburton, who alludes to the 
argument, gives an admirable reply, that 
serves also with perfect pertinency:in the 
present case. ‘ What,’ says the bishop [I 
quote from memory] ‘ you tell us that the 
West India slavery is better than the 
African barbarism, where the savage prin- 
ces are at liberty to hunt the poor negroes, 
whom they take and sell. A great advan- 
tage truly, toexchange the liberty of being 
hunted, for the liberty of being caught. 
And a great escape, indeed, for a quiet 
conscience, to leave a church where cer- 
tain difficult doctrines are controverted, to 
go to one where thése same doctrines 
must perforce be avowed! A great escape 
indeed, for one who will not have his reli- 
gious affections disturbed by doubtful dis- 
putations on the Trinity, to go to a church 
where he must do, what I believe is never 
done, even in our most orthodox congrega- 
tional churches, pray to the Trinity by 
name! Or if he can save himself here b 
his reservation; if he can shut his lips, 
while the worshipping assembly around 
are murmuring over their address to the 
holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, then 
methinks he could have practised a little 
of this same indulgence, when this doc- 
trine is brought into controversy (if by 
chance it should be) in a liberal congrega- 
tional church. * * The evil would be 
less, were it only in the services of the 
‘sanctuary that these forms are prescribed. 
But the importunate ritual pursues us from 
the services of the church to the most per- 
sonal events of life. Nor can aman be 
married in the Episcopal church, without 
being obliged, after the highly judicious 
and scriptural commands of the rubric, to 
give unto the woman a ring; and the 
minister then taking the ring shall deliver 
it unto the man (who might, for aught ap- 
pears, as well have kept it at first) to put 
it upon the fourth finger of the woman’s 
left hand, (how scriptural!) and the man 
holding the ring there, and taught by the 
minister, shall say, ‘ With this ring I thee 
wed, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow, {which may be good Episcopalian- 
ism, but is poor law,) in the name of the 





No man can be farther than 1 from wish-| 


} Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 


Ghost.’ And lest the tender conscience 
should find some comfort from reflecting 
that the latter form is borrowed from the 
scriptural form of baptism, however inten- 
ded in another sense, the marriage is not 
completed, till the minister has prayed that 
God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost may bless, preserve and 
keep them. And this is the escape from 
controversy which Episcopalians offers to 
the Unitarian, who does not like to have 
doctrinal points agitated! and which seems 
to me literally, in the words of bishop 
Warburton, exchanging the liberty of being 
hunted, for the liberty of being caught. 

So far from the Episcopal church afford- 
ing any relief to quiet consciences, who 
wish to leave out of sight the doctrinal 
questions, it is an undoubted truth that, in 
no churches in our country, are doctrines 
so obtruded into the worship. I have -at- 
tended orthodox presbyterian worship, as 
often as usually falls to the lot of an Uni- 
tarian, and I do not remember ever to have 
heard a prayer addressed explicitly to the 
Trinity, and itis only of late years, that 
the triune ascription, as it is called, has 
become general. Nothing is so rare, 
even in the services of the most zealous 
Trinitarians, as to hear prayers separately 
addressed to God the Son, nor can I ora | 
lect ever to have heard a prayer addressed 
to God the holy Ghost; all of which are 
to be found in the Episcopalian ritual. 
Our orthodox congregational brethren, 
faithful to their assertion, that though they 
believe in three persons, they worship but 
one God, dwell almost entirely on the 
unity, to the exclusion of the plurality ; 
and in so doing practice a Christian and 
laudable tenderness for the understandings 
of their hearers, confessedly inadequate to 
grasp this mystery. I have been told by 
a clerical friend, that this is still more 
strikingly the case in Scotland, the praise 
of whose orthodoxy is in all the churches. 
He tells me that in a considerable town in 
Scotland, and in a free attendance on all 
sorts of worship, he never heard any thing 
from an orthodox minister there from 
which the doctrine of the Trinity could 
be deduced, by any thing but implication. 
It was not for want of believing it; there 
was not perhaps one of them who would 
not, if occasion called, have lifted up his 
voice in its defence; but they feel what 
every man must feel, that if it be true, it 
is too mysterious and unintelligible to be 
an eligible subject of repetition in a 
Christian assembly ; and | confess it dis- 
gusts me to hear a doctrine, fram which 
one part of the Christian community re- 
volts as unscriptural, and the great majori- 
ty almost wholly abstains as unedifying, 
obtruded some number of times into every 
morning and evening service of the Epis- 
copal church. 

You will by this time, my dear friend, 
feel possessed of my opinions on the sub- 
ject of joining the new church. Briefly to 
recapitulate them, they are these. 

1. ‘That no person can with propriety 
worship in an Episcopal church, who does 
not believe the doctrines contained in its 
articles and involved in its ritual. 

2. That even to those who have no 
doctrinal objections, the ritual has great 
imperfections. 

3. That the expected refuge from con- 

troversy, desired by tender consciences, is 
in no wise to be found in the Episcopal 
church. 
Should you ask my permission to make 
this letter public for the sake of assisting 
others, to whom the same application may 
be made as to yourself, I shall not object. 
There may be a little odium attached to 
this kind of interference, but I trust it 
will not be forgotten that all rights are not 
on one side. 





For the Register and Observer. 


WILL ALL MEN BE FINALLY AND FOREVER 


HAPPY ? NO. VII. 

I had nearly made up my mind to fill 
this paper with complaints of misrepresen- 
tations on the part of my opponents; Y. 
Z. correspondent of the ‘ Christian Regis- 
ter,” and T. W., editor of the Boston 
‘Trumpet.’ On consideration, however, 
I forbear. It is not the proper object of a 
controversy to turn aside from the point 
under discussion and to deal in personali- 
ties, jibes and thrusts ‘ under the fifth rib.’ 
This may gratify the vanity of pugna- 
cious, conceited gladiators, who delight in 
making a flourish of their weapons, and a 
display of their dexterity to inflict personal 
and petty annoyances. During all this 
time, however, they are kindling up no 
fire to cast light on the contested subject, 
but, on the contrary, are involving them- 
selves in mist, fog, and ‘ darkness visible.’ 
Was not such the fact in regard to two re- 
doubtable editors in the city of Boston, 
who, some two or three years ago, ona 
mutual challenge, undertook to set at rest 
almost the very question now before us ? 

I content myself wth briefly saying that 
I have never professed to be the exponent 
of the views of the Unitarian denomination, 
but only of my own; that I have never 
asserted that it is impossible for God to 
save all men, bui only that it might be so, 
without violating the constitution of His 
providence ; I have never said that I be- 
lieved that any creature of God will be the 
subject of endless misery. The proper 
contrast of eternal life is eternal death, not 
eterna! misery. ‘The dead know not any 
thing ;’ of course, they suffer nothing.— 
God has so ordained in the constitution of 
this world, that the creature which cannot 
enjoy life, and to whom life is a burden, 
is soon relieved by the hand of death. 
And do we not regard this world as the 
type of the future? And I submit it to 
the judgment of your readers whether | 
have betrayed that heartless indifference, 
that narrow selfishness of spirit, that utter 








poverty of disinterested feeling, which Y. 
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zZ. has imputed to me. Whether his doc- 
trine be more disinterested than mine ?— 
He will have it that I am content to be 
saved alone, without even my own nearest 
kindred. Well, be it so. What is that to 
the purpose, either of his argument or 
mine ? 

My opponent in the ‘ Register’ has 
made out an ingenious argument from one 
class of Scripture-texts. He interprets 
them literally and in the full extension of 
their import. He lays down the following 
rule— Understand every word literally 
unless there be something in the context 
to limit its import.’ He should rather 
have said: ‘ Unless there be something 
somewhere to limit its import.’ It makes 
no difference whether the ‘ something ’ 
be in the context or any where else. It 
limits with equal efficacy whether it be far 
off or near by. We always interpret what- 
ever we read or hear, coming from a truth- 
ful source, consistently with known facts ; 
either certain or probable. Because one 
truth is consistent with all others. When 
I hear a man of truth, in giving an account 
of a shipwreck, say, that the whole crew 
were saved, and I know that one of them 
was, either certainly or probably lost, and 
he isas well acquainted with the case as 
Iam, my interpretation of his language 
must correspond to the facts of the case. 
For there can be no conflict of one truth 
with another. And it matters not wheth- 
er they be near or distant. 

As Y. Z. insists that his texts be allowed 
the full extension of their natural mean- 
ing, he must indulge the same liberty to 
the anti-universalist interpreter. And with 
this indulgence the latter will make out as 
strong a call as the former. Here, then, 
are two opposite cases ; both of them equal- 
ly confirmed by Scripture testimony. And 
what can be the result of such a fact? It 
is manifestly this: that the Scriptures 
have not yet decided the controversy. I 
have already said, and now repeat the as- 
sertion, that the Bible uninterpreted is a 
dead letter and decides nothing. And it 


cannot decide a question for any denomi- . 


nation until all of that denomination are 
agreed on one and the same interpretation. 
It decides no question for Calvinists, so 
long as Calvinists are disagreed in their 
interpretation ; nor for Universalists while 
they disagree. And when all Calvinists 
do agree in their interpretation, and all 
Universalists in theirs; and the question 
is decided for them as Calvinists and as 
Universalists, it may, nevertheless, not be 
decided for them as Christians. For until 
all Christians are united in their interpre- 
tation, the question is not decided for them. 
It is still a controverted point. And no 
such point may with propriety be denomi- 
nated an article of Christian faith. 

Rev. O. A. Brownson has said, that ‘ no 
man has any right to believe an error.’ A 
very doubtful position. I would rather 
say that every man has a right to entertain 
and profess his own honest convictions. 
To every man the Gospel is just what 
these convictions make itto be. Through 
this medium comes to him the rule of his 
duty. And while obeying this rule, how- 
ever far from absolute. truth, he cannot 
commit sin, except constructively. The 
Scriptures decide a question for an indi- 
vidual, when he is fully convinced in his 
own mind. They decide it for a denomi- 
nation when they all adopt the same con- 
struction. These decisions are not abso- 
lute, but relative things. Hence what is 
faith and what is truth to one person and 
to one denomination, may not be such to 
others. 

Both my opponents have taken their 
position on the side of the doctrine of two 
salvations, one temporal, the other immor- 
tal ; the one conditional, the other uncon- 
ditional ; the one may be lost, the other 
cannot be periled or forfeited. The Apos- 
tles, however, were manifestly unacquaint- 
ed with this distinction. With them sal- 
vation was one and entire, commencing in 
this life and consummated in the life to 
come. The future, however, was the prin- 
cipal thing. ‘ We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at those which are not 
seen ; for the former are temporal, but the 
latter are eternal.’ ‘If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are, of all men, 
most miserable.’ 

This distinction—which seems to be al- 
together arbitrary—throws darkness and 
confusion upon the New Testament. How 
are we to know which salvation is intend- 
ed in the passages particularly? Is it by 
their being conditional or unconditional ? 
Well. How, then, the passage in Hebrews 
ii, 3. ‘How shall we escape if we neg- 
lect so great salvation?” Why, that being 
conditional, must of course, be the tempo- 
ral. And yet itis the great salvation.—- 
Did the Apostle contemplate any other sal- 
vation greater than this? To which did 
the Apostle refer when he said, ‘ Let us, 
therefore, fear lesta promise being left of 
entering into His rest, any of you should 
seem to come shoft of it?’ As this might 
be perfected, it must be the temporal. And 
which salvation did the Apostle Peter con- 
template in the passage, Chap. i., 9, 10,— 
‘ Receiving the end of your faith ; the sal- 
of your souls: Of which salvation the 
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prophets have inquired, &c.’? Undoubt- 
edly the same which the Apostle Paul de- 
scribed as being the great salvation. And 
if this be temporal where shall we find 
any other, or any greater? The future 
salvation ; that of eternity, is gone. The 
New Testament contains it not. It is to 
be found only in the creed of the Univer- 
salist. Let us, then, be thankful that it is 
safely lodged and found there! 

I have a word to offer on the subject of 
St. Paul's comparison and contrast, of 
Christ and Adam. And I begin by re- 
marking that comparisons and contrasts 
are not properly didactic, but illustrative. 
The design of them, not to point out new 
facts, but to give a vivid description of the 
old and the known. There is, in one of 











Dr. Blair’s lectures on Rhetoric, a beauti-} 


‘ful comparison and contrast of Homer and 
Virgil; beginning semewhat as follows : 
‘ Homer was the greater man; Virgil the 
superior poet. The former excelled as a 
genius, the latter as an artist, &c.’ The 
author of this comparison did not employ 
it for the purpose of describing either 
Homer or Virgil. Each of them is to be 
known separately from his writings. The 





use of the comparison is graphic ; not ar- 


gumentative or didactic. And thus the| 


Apostle’s comparison between Jesus and 
Adam. It was not to teach any new thing 
in regard to either. 
we are to learn from the facts belonging to} 
each case separately. The design of the 
comparison was a graphic description, by,| 
causing the one to stand in the light and: 
‘in the shade of the other. In some sense} 
Adam’s disobodience made many men sin- 
ners, and in some sense Christ’s obedience | 
makes many men righteous. But how,| 
or in what sense, they do it, is not to be 
learned from this comparison and contrast, 
but from other portions of Scripture.— 
Nothing is to be received from the former 
except what is taught and sanctioned by 
the latter. 

« Y. Z. has said that the terms many and 
all are not contrasted in Romans v. I do 
not understand him. For in every in- 
stance in which one of these werds is used} 
in the former member of the contrast, the; 
very same word balances it in the latter. 
And it is so employed, manifestly, for the 
sake of the contrast. When he shall write; 
again will Y. Z. give us a satisfactory 
reason why all was the right word; the 
Apostle did not always employ it? Why 


What they each were 





all may not be the right word in respect’ 
to Adam, and many in respect to Christ,* 
and that they were used inter-changeably' 
for the sake of the contrast ? S. F. 
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THE CONVENTION AT PROVIDENCE. 


We gave, in our last week’s paper, a 
brief sketch of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention up to Wednesday evening. We 
refer to the subject again for the purpose 
of expressing some of the impressions 
made upon our minds by the occasion, and 
of presenting a more detailed account of/| 
some of the sessions. It has never hap- 
pened to us to be present at a gathering o! 
the kind more truly Christian in its char- 
acter and the spirit that pervaded it, or to 
listen to discussions more full of spiritual 
life, more rich in instruction, in holy, ani- 
mating, elevating influences. From the 
beginning to the end, hardly a single word 
was uttered, that we could have wished 
unsaid or recalled. The interest contin- 
ued unabated, and indeed grew stronger 
and deeper toward the close. The utmost 
harmony of spirit and feeling prevailed, 
with the utmost variety and independence 
of individual opinion. We could not but 
contrast in our thoughts this Convention 
with another ecclesiastical assembly, that | 
has recently been held in a neighboring, 
city, and attracted considerable attention | 
throughout the land from the disgraceful 
scenes that were enacted in it, the bitter- 
ness and strife that characterized its pro- 
ceedings, the spirit of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation that pervaded it, presided over it 
and triumphed in it. And as we made 
this contrast, we could not but feel a 
stronger attachment to, a deeper reverence 
for, a more unfaultering faith in Congre- 
gationalism, the Independent Congrega- 
tionalism of New England, as the simplest 
and best form for organizing the Christian 
Church and administering the Christian 
religion, as in its character and influences 
the most truly scriptural, apostolic, Chris- 
tian form, calculated more than any other, 
to preserve ‘ the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace,’ amid great varieties of 
individual opinion and action, combining 
just so much organization as is necessary 
for social worship and the public adminis- 
tration of religion, with the least possible 
interference with individual liberty and the 
sacred rights of conscience. Here were 
no Bishops exercising, and claiming a 
divine appointment to exercise lordship} 
over God's heritage. Here were no clergy 
arraying themselves with bitter animosity, 
and in the folly of spiritual and official 
pride against the laity, ‘ the people,’ and no 
laity obliged to struggle for their spiritual 
liberty and rights, and to writhe at last 
under the mortification of failure and defeat! 
in that struggle. But here were a band of 
men meeting as brothers and equals, no one 
exercising or wishing to exercise any au- 
thority over others, or to exert any other | 
influence than that moral one, which men 














of full minds and honest, earnest, sincere 


hearts always exert over each other when 
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to have or to exert it. Here were nostrug- 
gles for individual liberty and independ- 
ence, for each one had these conceded to 
him. Each one stood up, as he was moved 
thereto, and uttered his thoughts and feel- 
ings, modestly indeed, but with the utmost 
freedom, openness and independence, as- 
sured that he would be listened to with the 
respect and candor with which he himself 
was disposed to listen to others. And all 
seemed disposed so to listen and so to 
speak. All seemed to feel that they had 
met together, not for strife and contention, 
but, in a spirit of cordial sympathy, mutual 
respect and individual independence, to 


consult together upon the great interests of 


the Redeemer’s kingdom, to converse 
together upon the highest themes that can 
occupy human thought and affection, to 
quicken, counsel, encourage, animate each 
other to fidelity, devotedness and persever- 
ance, as ministers and disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the noblest work and the 
highest duty of man. And this, the pur- 
pose of the Convention, was we think suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The spirit of love 
presided over and pervaded the assembly, 
and under its influence no brother was 
offended or wounded in his feelings, but 
all were strengthened and encouraged, 
benefited and blessed. We doubt not that 
all who were present, have returned to 
their individnal spheres of labor and duty, 
carrying new and fresh impulses to zeal and 
devotedness in their great work. 

We have dwelt longer upon this point 


than we proposed, and to those who were 


not present, we may seem guilty of some 
extravagance. But our own hearts were 
deeply moved by what we saw and heard 
at Providence, and we could not refrain 
from saying what we have. We have 
returned with deeper convictions of the 
work of our faith, its simplicity, its scrip- 
tural character, its spiritual, life-giving 
power. We have returned sincerely 
grateful for and deeply gratified by the 
spirit that was manifested by our brethren 
assembled at Providence, the learning, 
piety, zeal, the enlarged views and noble 
purposes, the high spiritual aims and at- 
tainments, which there showed themselves 


to fill their hearts and direct their efforts. | 


We have returned feeling assured that 
though many prophets have ascended from 
our ranks, their mantles have been left be- 
hind, though death has made sad inroads 
among the watchmen upon the walls of our 
Zion, there are yet many left, strong in 
faith, bright in the polished armor ef truth, 
holiness and love, ready to labor and strive 
for the faith, which is to us ‘the faith 
delivered to the saints,’ the faith which 
Abbott and Buckminster, and Kirkland and 
Channing, and Thacher and Greenwood 
and Ware adorned, to which they devoted 
their lives, and under the support of whose 
hopes, they calmly and cheerfully met 
death. 

We had taken notes of the several ses- 
sions of the Convention, intending to pre- 
sent our readers with a full report of the 
speeches and discussion. But it has 
occurred to us that it weuld be more inter- 
esting, not to attempt to report each speech, 
but to give a general sketch of the course 
the discussion took, and the remarks made, 
omitting the names of the individual 
speakers. 

After organizing the Convention on 
Wednesday morning, and the presentation 
by the business committee, of the resolu- 
tions published in our last, the session 
was occupied with the discussion of the 
first of these resolutions, viz. ‘ Thatthere 
is an imperious call upon our denomina- 


tion for a clear and explicit statement of | 


those great spiritual, practical truths com- 
mon to all Christians, which touch the 
conscience and convert the soul. Others 
again considered the resolution as intended 
to direct attention, not solely to the general 
influence and progress of Unitarian views 
in the Community, not solely to the means 
by which we might effect other denomina- 
tions and bring converts to our faith, but 
principally to the influence and progress of 
Christian truth among ourselves, in our 
own denomination, among our own Socie- 
ties, to the inquiry, how shall we so set 
forth the great truths we hold as to make 
them more practical, efficacious, life-giving, 
possessing the whole soul, controlling the 
whole life, forming a pure, elevated, devout 
spiritual character ; and ‘sone remarks of 
great power and beauty, words that came 
from the deep places of the soul, and sunk 


them, not soon to be forgotten, were uttered 
upon this point. 


All these different views and opinions 
were sustained by able arguments and for- 
cible illustrations. The thought, which 
was brought out with great force by Mr. 
Bellows of New York, who commenced 
the discussion, and which pervaded more 
or less distinctly the whole train of remarks 
made by the different speakers, was the 
practical importance of our views. We 
are not contending about those shades of 
opinion which divide other denominations, 
about such trifles, comparatively, as modes 
of administering ordinances, and organiz- 
ing Churches. The questions between us 
and other Christians involve the deepest 
practical matters, and in these questions, 
the practical influence is in favor of the 
views which we hold. The Trinity is not 
a practical doctrine. It adds nothing to 
the moral power of the idea of God in the 
human soul. The idea for which the 
Unitarian contends, of one supreme, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, holy God, the Father 
j of all, is the idea of God that has practical 
}moral power. The orthodox doctrine of 
the atonement and the total depravity o! 
man, are not doctrines whose practical in- 
fluence, when legitimately carried out, 
would be beneficial. They are not carried 
out. ‘The views which we hold do actu- 
ally prevail in spirit among all denomina- 
tions, form the basis of individual charac- 
ter and lie at the bottom of all the great 
practical, benevolent and _ philanthropic 
enterprises of theday. To believe in God 
as a Father, is a matter of great practical 
moment. ‘To conceive of, believe in, wor- 
ship him as a Trinity of persons, is of no 
practical moment. To receive Jesus 
Christ as a Savior, the purity and excel- 
‘dence of whose instructions, the sublimity 
and perfection of whose character, the dis- 
interested sacrifice of whose life and all the 
moral qualities exhibited in whose death, 
should win us to repentance and newness 
of life and reconcile us to God, this is a 
matter of great practical moment. Tu 
receive him asa Savior, whose unutterable 
sufferings have satisfied divine justice and 
reconciled God to us by the endurance of 
the punishment due to our sins, when 
really believed and legitimately carried 
out, can only have the effect of destroying 
the sense of individual responsibility to 
God, and causing one to continue and 
abound in sin. To regard man as totally 
depraved, cannot do much to excite the 
efforts of the philanthropist in his behalf, 
To believe him weak but not helpless, lia- 
ble to sin but not incapable of virtue, never 
so degraded and depraved that he may not, 
through the blessing of God, by the power 
,of truth and human sympathy and aid, be 
raised up and made holy and happy, this 














their distinctive doctrines, and an urgent} the Unitarian idea of man’s nature and 
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application of them to practicallife.’ The} capacities, quickens every benevolent im- 


debate upon this topic took a wide range, | 


but was interesting throughout. 


our distinctive doctrines had been too 
much left out of sight, so that many of the 
younger portions of our Societies were in 
ignorance of the foundations of our faith, 
unable to defend it, unable to give to such 
as asked, ‘a reason of the hope that was 
in them.’ 
up twenty five years ago, when the sepa- 
ration between the Unitarian and Orthodox 
Congregationalists took place, had subsided. 


It was now necessary to renew it, not) 


precisely on the same grounds and in the 
same way it was conducted then, but in 


such way as the times and our present| 


position demanded. What this way was, 
how we were to present our distinctive 
doctrines so as to meet the demands of the 
times, was thoroughly considered, and 
some difference of opinion manifested. It 
was urged by some that the great thing 
now demanded of us was a more positive 
style of preaching, a clear and strong state- 
ment of the truths we hold, and an earnest 
exhibition and application of their practical 
power, without reference to the views of 
others, (erroneous in our judgment) which 
prevail around us. Others again urged 
that our preaching should be both positive 
and negative, that we should aim to show 
not only what was, but what was zot 
Christian truth, that we should aim to set 
forth not only the scriptural character and 
practical power of Unitarian Christianity, 
but also the unscriptural character of 
Orthodox or Calvinistic Christianity, and 
its pernicious tendency when legitimately 
carried out, that we should hold up the two 
pictures and say ‘ look on this and on this.’ 
Others again thought that little or no good 
was done for the progress of our faith by 
doctrinal preaching, that we should not 
aim to widen the breach between ourselves 


resolution had its foundation in a want, pits 


The controversy which sprung | 


pulse of the soul, and lays a foundation for 


lt was| an earnest zeal, a devoted perseverance in 
contended, and generally admitted, that the | 


‘every enterprise of philanthropy ; and if 
with other views, with Trinitarian and 
i Calvinistic notions of God and man, some, 
as they certainly do, become zcalous, 
| practical philanthropists, earnest advocates 
|and devoted supporters of whatever efforts 
jare made to redeem and sanctify, reform 
|and bless mankind, they are so in spite of 
their theology, and not through its legiti- 
mate influence. Their creeds and their 
conduct are at variance. The tendency, 
| the practical importance and power of 
Unitarian views in this respect, was illus- 
trated by several of the speakers, by allu- 
‘sion to Dr. Channing, who devoted the 
earlier years of his manhood to the thor- 
ough investigation and full comprehension 
of the truths of Unitarian Christianity, and 
his closing years to their thorough and 
full application. His eminent. and world- 
wide philanthropy, it was contended, was 
the legitimate fruit of his Unitarianism, 
jand his last public effort was beautifully 
described by one speaker, as a noble and 
sublime exhibition of human nature in its 
highest, most thoroughly developed and 
| purified state, stooping down to the help 
and succor of human nature in its lowest 
and most abject state, debased and crushed 
by oppression. 


Much was said also, and well said, by 
some who participated in the discussion, of 
the importance of doctrines, of some theo- 
logical system, as the basis of faith and 
practice. Religion has its foundation in 
the heart, but it needs the -support, and 
demands the: service of the head. It is 
addressed to the whole of our nature, and 
meets all the wants of that nature. Men 
need and will have a theology, a basis of 
doctrine. The moment you awaken a 
man toa spiritual life, the moment you 
touch his heart and quicken his conscience, 








brought in contact. Here were no conten-} and other Christians, but to promote Chris-| with the idea of responsibleness, as a 
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moment his mind begins to inquire, he 
wants the problem of life, its origin, duty 
and destiny solved—i.e., he wants doc- 
trines, a system of religious faith. This 
he must have, and if you do not give him, 
if you do not lead his mind to the right, he 
will adopt the wrong. The importance of 
a clear and distinct statement of doctrines 
in this aspect was strongly urged. 

The above is a brief synopsis of the 
main thoughts advanced in a discussion, 
which lasted through the four hours and a 
half of the morning session, and was re- 
sumed for an hour and a half in the after- 
noon session, held in the Westminster 
Church, at which time the question was 
taken and the resolution unanimously 
adopted. 

For want of room, we must reserve 
our report of the subsequent discussions 
on the other resolutions for our next 
number. 





THE LATE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORK. 


The secular papers have commented at 
even more length on this exciting matter 
than have the professedly religious papers. 
Some of our readers have been so de- 
termined that we should tell or at least 
know the whole history of the late strife 
in the Episcopal sect, that they have sent 
us duplicates of many papers, and we are 
now surrounded by inflammatory matter 
enough to vitiate our policy of insurance. 
Supposing our readers in general to be 
acquainted to some degree with the points 
which have lately divided the ex-commu- 
nicated portion of the Roman Church, we 
will give a brief detail of the recent occur- 
rences. It was the Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of New York. 
The Bishop, Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, was 
acknowledged as the superior of 117 cler- 
gymen there present, and as the Father in 
God of the Congregations over which they 
are set, and which were represented by lay 
delegates. He consecrates the clergymen, 
and after the prayer of consecration, he 
lays his hands upon their heads, and blas- 
phemously says—‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost—whosoever sins ye forgive they are 
forgiven, and whosoever sins ye retain they 
are retained.’ He likewise consecrates 
Church edifices, and by the rite of confirm- 
ation qualifies communicants. These ser- 
vices he performs by periodical visitations, 
and of these as performed during the last 
year, Dr. Onderdonk gave an account to 
We sce nothing in this 
statement to call for remark except to noti- 
fy our readers that the Academy at West 
Point, which we supposed ence was free 
from the efforts of sectarianism, is what is 
called a Puseyite establishment. Dr. On- 
derdonk, who has no more right to go 
there on such an errand than has Elder 
Knapp, says of it,—* My visit to that in- 
teresting establishment, made as all my 
visits to it have been, by the particular re- 
quest of the Chaplain, te whom are con- 
fided its religious exercises and instruc- 
tion, confirmed the opinion Jong since 
formed on no small opportunities of per- 
sonal observation; that patents may com- 
mit their sons to the training of that Acad- 
emy with full assurance of as great safety 
to their religious and moral principles and 
habits, as is afforded in most of our litera- 
ry institutions not of a strictly religious 
character, and I verily believe greater than 
in many of them.’ 

The Bishop then adverted, with a pre- 
ponderance of censure over praise to the 
Protestant Reformation, which sent thous- 
ands of lazy monks to work upon the roads 
where they were needed, and broke the 
chains of priestcraft. He then assumed 
some little airs of blandishment towards the 
Roman Church, and the sternest caution 
which he found it in his heart to utter, 
was, that ‘a doctrine is not to be rejected 
merely because it is held by the Papal 
communion.’ He then proceeded to justi- 
fy his ordination of Mr Carey, by assum- 
ing the powers which the theory of Epis- 
copacy most undoubtedly appoints to him. 
He is a successor of the Apostles, and he 
stands in the place of an Apostle, nor is 
there a man in his diocese, even if he has 
the eloquence of a seraph and the holiness 
of an angel, that is authorised by Jesus 
Christ to preach or to administer the sac- 
raments, unless the Bishop has pronounced 
over his head the blasphemous formula 
which we have quoted. Such is the theo- 
ry of Episcopacy. In conformity with it, 
the Bishop denied the right of Messrs. 
Smith and Anthon, to ‘ disturb public wor- 
ship’ by their protest, and afterwards to 
print their reasons against the ordination 
of a young man, whom the successor of an 
Apostle, after due examination, thought 
qualified and worthy. The two protesters 
had on their canonicals, and it was ‘ un- 
holy, unthurchlike, inconvenient and tur- 
bulent,’ for them to sow confusion in ‘the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ 
by going out of their sphere. ‘ For,’ said 
the Bishop, ‘ when I announce previous to 
ordaining a candidate, Brethren, if there 
be any of you who knoweth any impedi- 
ment or notable crime, in any of these per- 
sons presented to be ordered deacons, &c., 
I appeal to the people, not to the clergy, and 
you Messrs. Smith and Anthon had no 
right to answer, for you were not asked ; 
children should be seen and not heard.’ 
To be sure, it is not for us to teach consis- 
tency to Bishop Onderdonk or his Church, 
yet when he lays this rigid construction 
on the words in his prayer book which 
confine his appeal to the people, we cannot 
but remind him that his Prayer Book is 
borrowed from the Roman Catholic Prayer 
Book, and his ordination service from that 


his liege subjects. 





ordination service, and that in the latter it 


is expressly put down, that the Bishop 
‘ shall speak to the clergy and the people.’ 
So that if Messrs. Smith and Anthon wish 
the liberty of protest, they must go to 
Rome, which includes the clergy in its ap- 
peals, while Bishop Onderdonk lays the 
whole stress of his argument upon their 
exclusion from the right of protest. 

Again, if we were bound to teach the 
Bishop to be consistent, we should ask 
him what Messrs. Smith and Anthon could 
do, considering that at the private exami- 
nation where they were allowed ta protest, 
and where there was to be no ordination, 
their protest was wholly vain, and that 
where there was to be an ordination they 
had no right to protest at all? The Bish- 
op professed himself to have been highly 
scandalised by the proceeding, by the mis- 
chievous publication of the two ministers, 
and by their appealing to the public who 
have nothing at all to do in the matter. He 
concludes his address by returning to this 
sublunary world, and calling to the minds 
of his hearers that he was neither Pope 
Hildebrand, Boniface or Leo, as he wished 
for an increase of salary so that he might 
live in town. 

In the business of the session it was evi- 
dent that there would be an issue between 
the Protestant and the Puseyite divisions 
of the sect. ‘This issue which tested the 
relative strength of the parties was made 
by the election of Committees for the sev- 
eral business offices and agencies and so- 
cieties connected with the sect in New 
York. These elections were all of Pusey- 
ites; of the one hundred and seventeen 
clergymen present, ninety-two voted the 
Puseyite ticket ; the vote of the lay dele- 
gates showed that the majority in their 
body was on the side of Protestantism. 


Several distinguished laymen were pres- 
ent as delegates, among whose names we 
notice those of Chief Justice Jones, Judge 
Kent, Judge Oakley, Cooper, the novel 
writer, William Jay, John Anthon, David 
B. Ogden, John Duer, &. The laymen 
now took some of the debated matters into 
their own hands, and in the Babel scene 
of riot, hissing, groaning, quarrelling, and 
whining which ensued, the one Holy 
Church, as thus represented, must have 
been a marvellously engaging spectacle. 
The dignity and sweetness of demeanor, 
and the Christian urbanity of language 
which Judge Oakley and John Duer ap- 
pear to have used in their hard duty of op- 
posing their own Bishop present them to 
us strangers, in a very favorable light. 
Judge Oakley proposed to offer two reso- 
lutions ; his right to do this according to 
Parliamentary usages was denied by the 
Bishop, and after much contention about 
order, through the interference of Rev. Mr 
Potter of Albany, and Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright of New York,’ Judge Oakley was 
allowed, dy courtesy, to offer his reso- 
lutions. He refused to accept the privi- 
jege as a favor, and demanded it as a right. 
The right being at last allowed by the 
Bishop, the Judge offered the resolutions. 
The first resolution proposed, that as the 
Bishops differed from some of the clergy 
and laity as to the construction of the ru- 
bric, whether it gives the right of protest 
to the clergy as well asthe peeple, the 
Delegates to the next General Convention 
should request that body to pass an expla- 
natory canon and thus settle the question. 
The second resolution proposed, that on 
account of the contention and dispute in 
reference to the opinions of Mr. Carey, the 
same delegates should request the Con- 
vention to pass a Canon requiring that all 
such examinations be taken in writing, the 
parties who wish for the examination be- 
ing present and having a part in it. A 
terrible scene of contention followed the 
offering of these resolutions, the Bishop 
and the Puseyites endeavoring to rule 
them out, or to get rid of them at least for 
this year. Dr. Lyell moved an indefinite 
postponement. Mr. Ogden moved the 
amendment of laying on the table, which 
Mr. Duer opposed on the ground of decen- 
cy. Our readers would not be interested 
in a full detail of the quarrelling which en- 
sued, or with reading the expressions ut- 
tered in the hot temper of the occasion. 
John Anthon Esq., acknowledged himself 
to have been the legal adviser of Drs. An- 
thon and Smith, and Dr. Wainwright tak- 
ing up this confession loaded it with taunt 
and irony, besides getting into a rage. Af- 
ter the hissing and laughing and cries of 
order had subsided, Mr. Anthon in a se- 
vere rejoinder, must have deeply mortified 
Dr. Wainwright by applying to him the 
quotation, ‘ Tantaene irae in celestibus an- 
mis? Can suchrage abide ina reverend 
breast? This keen retort induced Dr. 
Wainwright to disclaim any intention to 
be personal. This must indeed have been 
a rich scene for the groundlings. The re- 
sult of the long continued discord was that 
the resolutions were not adopted, being 
negatived by a clerical vote of 97 against 
18, and a lay vote of 47 against 37. 


One other matter creating even greater 
strife and disorder came upon the closing 
day of the convention. The Bishop had 
recommended the paper called ‘ the Church- 
man,’ as his organ, to the kind patronage 
ofthe Church. At the close of the ses- 
sion, Mr. Duer arose and stating that he 
held in his hand a paper with many sig- 
natures, the number of which was still to 
be increased, he requested that it should 
be printed among the minutes of the Con- 
vention. We now quote the account of 
the ‘ Morning Courier and New York En- 
quirer ;’ which paper being edited by an 
Episcopalian, may be received by our 
readers as a fair expression of the affec- 
tionate regard which the low church party 
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giouscharacter. The attacks upon Messrs. 
Anthon and Smith, would have disgraced 
the Herald in its most depraved days; 
while its Billingsgate abuse of the Editor 
of this paper for daring to express an opin- 
ion adverse to the corrupt designs of Pu- 
seyism, have been of a character which 
none but a heartless, reckless and unprin- 
cipled polemic who presumes upon his _ re- 
ligious professions instead of his practices, 
would have dared to put forth. 

That such a press, edited by one so re- 
gardless of the common courtesies of life, 
should have been proclaimed by the Bishop 
as his organ, and recommended to the 
Laity of the Diocese for its sound doctrines 
and Christian spirit, was a source of deep 
regret to the Bishop’s best friends in the 
Convention, and looked upon by the Anti- 
Puseyite portion of that body, as personally 
offensive to them, at the same time that it 
was giving the official endorsement of the 
Convention itself, to the papal and abomi- 
nable heresies it weekly puts forth. They 
consequently deemed it a sacred duty 
which they owed to themselves and the 
Laity of this Diocese, to dissent from the 
recommendation of the Bishop, and protest 
against his act being looked upon as the 
act of the Convention. 

In pursuance of this determination, a 
formal protest was prepared and signed by 
a large body of the Clergy and laity ; and 
after the Convention had finished its own 
business, John Duer, Esq. rose in the most 
respectful manner and stated to the presi- 
ding officer of the Convention, that he held 
in his hand a paper which he begged leave 
to read and hand to the chair. He said 
that he invited no discussion upon it, but 
desired that after being read it might be 
placed onthe minutes of the Convention 
as the act ofthe Clergy and Laity whose 
names were appended to it, without com- 
mitting any other parties whatever. His 
manner and tone, as well as his language, 
were respectful ; and he endeavored to im- 
press upon all who heard him that this pro- 
ceeding was intended solely as an act of 
duty to those who had united in it, in order 
that they might not be considered responsi- 
ble for the recommendation of the address, 
which their silence would necessarily im- 
ply. He then read the Protest, which was 
as near as we could hear in the following 
words : 

‘ Whereas, the Bishop of this Diocese, 
in the address delivered to this Convention, 
expressed in strong terms of commenda- 
tion, his approbation of the course and sen- 
timents of the Religious paper called the 
Churchman, published in the city of New 
York ; and whereas, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Clergy and Laity now in atten- 
dance on this Convention, entertain a_ sin- 
cere conviction, that the doctrines main- 
tained in the said religious paper, and the 
spirit and tone in which the same is con- 
ducted, are such as not to entitle it to the 
support of Protestant Episcopalians —there- 
fore, they do most respectfully dissent from 
the opinion expressed in the said address, 
and request this, their dissent, may be 
publicly read to this Convention, and be 
entered on the minutes of the proceedings 
thereof.’ 

The Bishop rose in a state of excitement 
but little becoming his sacred character, 
and in the most imperious manner—a man- 
ner which would done honor to Henry the 
Eight—delivered himself as nearly as our 
Reporter could take his words, as follows : 

‘Iam here in the double capacity as 
presiding officer of this Convention, and 
the Bishop of the Diocese ; and it is a mat- 
ter of surprise to me that gentlemen who 
have been so tenacious of their own rights, 
should be so neglectful of the rights of oth- 
ors. I will receive any respectful cominu- 
nication, which the clergy and laity of my 
diocese may hand in to me in my individ- 
wal capacity, but I will not allow such a 
document as that to go upon the minutes, 
and to be made a subject of discussion. I 
will not suffer such a thing to go on the 
journal and come before this house. 1 will 
only pardon the gentleman who has offered 
it, by supposing that he could not have 
foreseen the position in which the Bishop 
is placed by it. 

‘ I will not receive such a document. | 
appeal to the piety, to the good sense, to 
the affection of the clergy ane laity, and if 
they will not sustain me, I will throw my- 
self upon a higher power, and resist even 
unto Sian: if necessary, such an invasion 
of my rights.’ 

Never did we witness such a scene be- 
fore in the house of God, and we hope and 
trust never to witness such another. The 
kingly and imperative manner—for he ap- 
peared ‘every inch a king’—the astound- 
ing words, and his bold and daring as- 
sumption of authority—caused every man 
to look upon his neighbor with astonish- 
ment. For one moment every body stood 
aghast ; and then burst forth a shout of ap- 

ause mingled with the clapping of hands, 
Suse and groans, such as never before 
were heard within those sacred walls. 
Tammany Hall in its most agitated mo- 
ments never presented a more disgraceful 
scene ; but it was only for a few seconds. 
The recollection that they were 1 the 
house of God, promptly calmed the trou- 
bled waters; and then Mr. Duer again 
rose in the most respectful manner. But 
the demon who appeared to have taken 
such entire possession of our worthy Bish- 
op, had not yet departed from hin ; and 
convulsed with anger, trembling in every 
limb, and his face pale with excitement, 
he exclaimed. 

* Sit down sir—take your seat! I won't 
hear a word! Any APOLOGY you may de- 
|. sire to offer, will be received at a proper 
time and in another place!’ 

Mr. Duer attempted to proceed, but the 





Bishop again burst forth in his language 


in the sect cherish for the organ of their 


* “It appears that in the address of the Bish- 

Py he very warmly recom- 
mended to the favor of the Convention of 
the Laity of this Diocese, ‘the Diocesan 
Organ,’ the Churchman of this city—as 
containing sound doctrines of Episcopal 
per, as our readers well 


edited in a spirit of intolerance, and we 
may add, vulgar vituperation on all who 
presuine to differ with it, disgraceful to the 
cause of Religion, and which is well calcu- 
lated to bring the blush of shame on the 
cheek of every professing christian in the 
land, we care not to what denomination he 
Bishop Hughes and every right- 
minded Catholic in the country, would 
shrink from recognizing a press edited 
with such a spirit, as belonging to the |p, 
Roman Catholic faith ; and every religious 
denomination of christians, whatever may 
be the intolerance of their practice, unite 
in pronouncing this same Churchman, as 
the most bigoted, uncharitable, and abusive 
press, that ever claimed to possess a reli- 








of passion ; and with a spirit of fo oo 
ance which did him honor, Mr. Pow si 
mitted in silence to the bold and 
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vo cveeaption by the Bishop of nore 
ye ~ . — authority. “Heretofore, the en. 


ism, ee only surmised at 
L ject of those who advocate 
the doctrines of the tractarians ; but the 


Bishop has left nothing to be j 
hereafter. He has boldiy taken ‘ ace 
by the horns,’ and declaring himself infa}. 
lible—the Pope per se—has hurled at the 
Laity his fiercest anathema. Presidin 
over a body of the People’s Representa. 
tives, assembled to Legislate for th 
Church, he tells them that the Convention 
is his—that he and he only, will deter. 
mine on what business and what resolu. 
lions they shall act—what questions shall 
submitted to them and what subjects 
they are prohibited from considering ! 
his he says, is by virtue of his office of 
Bishop ; and that office he professes to 
hold from the Almighty himself! 


We close our account with one gentle 
word of counsel to our Episcopal brethren, 
Those who maintain the necessity of uni- 
ty in faith should consider that one word 
of variance among them is more disgrace. 
ful and lamentable than an open dispute 
between parties who believe that God has 
made us to differ and that Christian duty 
has to learn its lesson of charity in differ. 
ing, rather than of unity in believing. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. HIS PSYCHOLOGICAL ANp 
LITERARY CHARACTER. 

This apostle was a matchless man. 
Next to Jesus, the Son of God, he wrought 
a greater work and made a deeper impres- 
sion upon human society than any other 
of Adam’s posterity. But for tim there 
had been no gentile Christianiy. The 
other apostles amalgamated the gospel 
with the law. It thus became but a vari- 
ety of Judaism. There was, during the 
two first centuries, a Jewish Christianity. 
But it was constantly fading out, and be- 
fore the fourth century became utterly ex- 
tinct. And this had been the extinction 
of Christianity itself, had there not been 
a gentile edition of it. And of this was 
Peul the founder. And no other man 
in the world possessed the requisite ef- 
ficiency. And it cost him the severest 
trials, labors and sufferings which he met 
with the utmost decision, fortitude and 
firmness. 

Paul wasa very great man. But in 
what did his greatness consist? Was he 
a great philosopher, or a great scholar, or 
a great logician? No. He was not a 
philosopher, after the type of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, Abelard and Bacon. He 
did mot possess the patience of investiga- 
tioff requisite to be a philosopher. He 
was too ardent and impetuous to conduct 
safely the process of analysis, or to detect 
a deep law of generalization. Though his 
discrimination was equal to it, yet the im- 
petuosity of his temperament unfitted him 
to fulfil the mission of a philosopher. It 
was in another line of action that the great- 
ness of our apostle was developed. 

Nor was he a great scholar. He had 
been a student and was acquainted with 
books. But his erudition does not appear 
to have been deep or extensive. He was 
not wholly unacquainted with the rules of 
rhetoric and grammar. Yet he paid very 
little attention to “hem. No respectable 
writer ever violated them more frequently. 
He not only makes use of a double super- 
lative, but sometimes employs nouns and 
pronouns without verbs for them to gov- 
ern, if in the nominative case, or to be gov- 
erned by, if in the objective. For exam- 
ple, see Romans, viii., 3,‘ For what the 
law could not do—God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.'—This 
is the beginning ofa sentence, but it is 
left unfinished. Another example of a half 
sentence occurs in another epistle: ‘Ifl 
do these things willingly, I have a reward, 
but if against will’—Here is the promise, 
but the conclusion is not given. A real 
scholar will not be chargeable with such 
negligence. 











The apostle is excessively addicted to 
contrast ; the antithesis in rhetoric. But 
he sometimes states the first number and 
forgets to give the second, and thus leaves 
the sentence unfinished, a half one instead 
of a whole. See Romans viii., 12, ‘ Breth- 
ren, we are debtors, not to the flesh to live 
according to the flesh.’. He doubtless 
meant to have completed the sentence by 
saying : ‘ But we are debtors to the spirit, 
to live according to the spirit.’ This, how- 
ever, he did not do. In another instance 
he falls into the opposite extreme, and 
states the former member of the antithesis 
twice, while the latter member is given on- 
ly once. See Romans ii, 6—10. 

No man, perhaps, governed the order of 
his thoughts less than did our apostle. 
His mind was astonishingly fertile. His 
thoughts flowed with the rapidity of light- 
ning. And when they come to him, his 
rule was to wait upon them. He turned 
them not away, but gave all of them en- 
tertainment. Hence his continual digres- 
sions. He is, every minute, turning aside 
from the straight forward line of thought, 
and stopping to notice something by the 
way. This renders his progress very slow. 
Generally, he comes back sooner or later, 
to the stopping place, and resumes the 
thread of discourse. But he never pro- 
ceeds far, directly forward, without admit- 
ting the voluntary interruptions, It was 
due to the rapidity with which his mind 
acted, the profusion of his ideas, and the 
indulgence, instead of chastisement, with 
which he was in the habit of treaung 
‘them. ; 

He mingles literal and metaphysical 
language without restraint or even con- 
sciousness. ‘The weapons of our wal- 
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fare are not carnal but mighty.’ The 
words carnal and mighty, here placed in 
the most intimate relation, ate, the one lit 
eral, and the other, figurative. Carnal is 
used in the sense of weak, impotent, and 
jt was perfectly easy to have employed a 
word in its literal sense. ‘ Mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds, 
casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the know! 
edge of God, &c.’ The sentiment and the 
but there is 4 strange 
d of plain diction. 
The apostle obviously never stopped to 
select a word. He always employed the 
very first which presented itself, if it would 
at all answer his purpose. Hence the 
looseness of the sense in which they are 
often used. And hence also, the same 
words in near connection used in different 
senses. The terms law, faith, believe, 
death and others, are thus employed, es- 
pecially in the epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians. In one verse, he says: ‘ By 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be jus- 
tified.’ In another: ‘For not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified.’ Here 
is a contradiction in terms, but not in the 
sense in which the apostle employed them. 

Again, was the apostle a great logician ? 
He sustains the reputation of being such. 
And indeed he was a powerful reasoner. 
But he was utterly careless of the rules of 
logic. His course is without method and 
without precision. He throws himself 
precipitately into his subject ; strikes upon 
that part of it which first catches his eye, 
and then leaps from one prominent point 
He is careless in regard to 
his premises. Quotes passages from the 
Old Testament and uses them in a differ- 
ent sense. Examples of this, in Romans, 
iv., 3; Galatians iii., 16, and Hebrews 
ii., 6. 

We have thus briefly noticed some im- 
perfections in the writings of this eminent 
man. He himself, made no pretensions to 
perfection and infallibility. But in what 
did his great strength consist? He pos- 
sessed a powerful discrimination. In a 
manner, he looked through a subject cor- 
rectly ata single glance. He formed his 
judgment instantaneously. His intuitions 
were He came to his 
conclusions as quickly and as safely as if 
the former had been really the latter. It 
was not, however, easy for him to retrace 
and describe the steps by which he.had 
arrived. 


image are sublime ; 


to another. 


almost instincts. 


The apostle Paul was incomparable for 
his ardor. His temperament was most 


sanguine and glowing. His soul always cidents or conditions of the story which 
ina flame. And this flame always had a| illustrates, and the fact which is thus illus- 


determinate direction. 


Nite purpose. 
discourage him. Hence the astonishing 
amount of good which he achieved. He 
would not not relinquish his object until 
he had accomplished it. Dangers and dif- 
ficulties could not damp his courage or 
daunt his spirit. It was religious sensi- 
bility that gave the tone and complexion to 
the apostle’s character. His individuality 
arose from his zeal in religion. It grew 
with his growth. He was always religious, 
as much so before, as after his conversion 
to Christianity. ‘1 profited,’ says he, 
‘above many of my equals, being exceed- 
ingly zealous of the law.’ It was his re- 
ligious zeal that made him a persécutor. 
He was then as conscientious in carrying 
on the work of persecution as he was af- 
terward in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
As to pious enthusiasm and principle, he 
sustained no change. There was, howev- 
et,a great change of spirit and temper. 
While a Jew he was intolerant, vindictive 
He ‘ breathed out threat- 
ning and slaughter.’ He realized Jeep 
satisfaction in the death of that amiable 
and good man, the martyr Stephen. But 
having become a Christian, he was merci-| 


and inexorable. 


ful, forbearing, affectionate and forgiving. 
He learned to love his enemies. It was} 
his heart’s desire and prayer to God, for 
all men, that they might be saved. 


This apostle possessed the very qualifi- 
cations which best fitted him for the great 
work before him. Had he been a philoso- 
pher, a grammarian, a rhetorician, a logi- 
cal scholar, he would not have accomplish- 
edit. Had Cicero been a Christian, he 
could not have rivalled Paul in urging on- 
ward the chariot of the gospel. The former 
Was ‘careful about many things,’ but the 
latter, careless of all else, and intent only 
Upon one. 


lug and matchless efficiency. 


Bentleman, in the true and best sense of | 
‘ke word. His politeness is a prominent 
feature of the man. He sends compli- | 
tents to all his friends in his epistles to 
the churches. He remembers them, silane! 
them, and prays for them, individually. 
No man was ever more attentive or affec- 
‘onate. And though his politeness was! 
Not the stamen of his excellence, it may | 
‘evertheless, be reckoned as the finish of| 


his character. S. F. 


We have admitted this article out of | 
"egard for a frequent correspondent, though | 
Widely dissenting from it in taste and sen- | 
‘ment. ‘There are words and statements | 


We should gladly alter. | 


NEW EXPOSITION OF LUKE xvi. 114. 





_~ Temarkable passage of Scripture 
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" Yatiously interpreted, and even when 
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It was this concentration of| 
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it, it still leaves an uncomfortable feeling 
in the minds of readers. It is not that Je- 
sus appears even in the most indirect way 
‘to have recommended any kind of decep- 
tion, but because he makes use of an illus- 
tration which is so manifestly liable to 
abuse that nothing but a most rigid and 
| discriminative criticism can guard it from 
| perversion. 


The commonly received interpretation 
and application of the parable is as follows. 
Jesus addresses those among the crowd 
that followed him who were publicans, and 
who as a class, were accused of injustice 
in their large pecuniary transactions, and 
he wishes to teach them a lesson of reli- 
gious prudence drawn from the example of 
the worldly wise. The owner ofa great 
estate had come to the knowledge of his 
steward’s unfaithfulness or neglect in the 
management of his property. The stew- 
ard was called and his account was de- 
manded as a preliminary to his expulsion 
from office. Forseeing his impoverished 
and destitute condition he secretly con- 
nives with his master’s debtors to allow 
them a great reduction in the statement of 
their dues, thus defrauding his master to 
make friends of the debtors, so that when 
expelled from his situation they would re- 
ceive him into their houses. Incapacitated 
for labor, and ashamed to beg, he would 
thus provide for himself by the exercise of 
a cunning forethought, and a prudent in- 
genuity. This management coming to 
the knowledge of the master, he commend- 
ed, applauded, or praised,—not the dishon- 
esty, but—the forethought, the ingenious 
contrivance of the Steward. ‘ Thus,’ says 
Jesus, ‘when you see the - worldly-wise 
thus sagacious and cunning in securing 
their ends, draw from them an example— 
not of course of dishonesty, but of fore- 
thought and wisdom, and then apply the 
example to the infinitely higher interests, 
of uncorruptible wealth and everlasting 
habitations. Apply the wealth which you 
have extorted or acquired dishonestly in 
such ways asto make you friends for- 
ever. 


This is the generally received interpre- 
tation of the parable ; the lesson being one 
which recommends sagacious and far-look- 
ing forethought by a Christian disciple, in 
the use of wealth acquired in the dishonest 
| or grasping engagements of worldly busi- 
/ness while he was unconverted. It cer- 
 cainly is not difficult to discriminate this 
|single application of the parable, for it is 
/a well understood principle that in teach- 
ling by parables it is not intended that 
there should be a parallelism in all the in- 




















Yet many worshippers in our 


much hair splitting, if not something of 
sophistry, in the attempt to discriminate 
between the forethought of the steward 
and the artful wickedness to which he ap- 
plied it. To recommend the prudence, so as 
to impress by its aid a great Christian vir- 
tue, is thought to be an embarrassing task. 


We have lately met with a new Expo- 
sition of this passage. It is given by Pas- 
tor Brauns of Oesselse, near Hanover, in 
the ‘ Theologische Studien und Kritiken,’ 
and is translated in the Biblical Reposito- 
ry for this month. 


The following is the new construction 
put upon the passage. The unjust stew- 
ard is called before his master and charged 
with his errors, and threatened with re- 
moval from his office. All that then takes 
place is in the presence of the master. 
The steward gives a moment’s thought to 
the critical situation in which he is placed 
and casts about for some resource. ‘Too 
old or weak for bodily labor, too proud to 
become a mendicant, all that he can do in 
his extremity is to make friends of those 
whom he could influence in the brief 
space of time during which he was now 
to fill his office. In an instant his plan 
is conceived. The master owes him wa- 
ges, or if he does not, the steward is wil- 
ling to become his debtor in favor of the 
other debtors. Still in presence of his 
master, he calls in those who owed unset- 
tled obligations, and asks the amount. 
One of these owes an hundred measures of 
oil: of him the steward takes an obliga- 
tion for half that quantity in favor of his 
master, and himself becomes liable for the 
balance. Another debtor owes an hundred 
measures ; the steward takes his obliga- 
‘tion for eighty measures and becomes re- 
sponsible for the remainder. In this way 
the steward makes friends of all the cred- 








wages which are due him or gives his 
master a claim upon him for honest and’ 
free service. The master, (we again re- 
peat that the whole transaction occurs in 
his presence) observes the ingenious and 
prudent management of the steward whom 
he had just learned was unjust, and he 
commends him for his forethought. ‘ And 
the Lord commended the unjust steward 
because he had done wisely.’ The origi- 
nal word which is translated wisely, is a 
word of good signification, and is never 
used in a bad sense. It could not there- 
fore be applied to the transaction if the 
common exposition if it be correct, for by} 
the common exposition, as respects the 
master the steward acted meanly. 

This certainly is a very simple and com- 
prehensive view of a very peculiar pas-|. 
sage, about which commentators have| 
widely differed. We were interested in 
the statement of it and offer it to our read- | 
ers that they may think of it. We should 


Poa 


For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs. Editors,—Permit me to invite 
the attention of Parents and Sunday School 
Teachers, to a little work, edited by Mrs. 
Follen, * The Child’s Friend.’ It is intend- 
ed to fill an important place in the family 
and Sabbath School, by supplying appropri- 
ate and interesting Sabbath ading: and 
by affording a medium for communicating 
valuable thoughts and instruction to pa- 
rents and teachers, as well as children. 

The reputation of the amiable and ex- 
cellent lady, who is to superintend the 
work, is a sufficient guarantee that its con- 
tents will be of the purest and most valua- 
ble character. So far as a judgment can 
be formed,from a single number, I think 
no fault will be found with its articles un- 
less they may be thought too refined—a 
fault, if it be such, which, I think, the 
grosser minds of adult readers will sooner 
discover, than those of the children, for 
whom it is chiefly intended. I think, how- 
ever, that very few, be they young or old, 
can read little Sophia’s experience in 
* Prayer,’ or Hal’s account of the ‘ Pic-nic 
at Dedham,’ or the Rich and Poor man’s 
‘ Heritage,’ in the present number, without 
feeling the heart made warmer and better. 

I trust that the small sum required for a 

ear’s trial of the work, ($1,50 per annum 
being the subscription) will prevent none 
from examining its claims,—coming from 
such a quarter, and offering to take so im- 
portant a position in our families and Sab- 
bath Schools. F. 





REV. DR. GREENWOOD. 

We are happy in giving to our readers 
the following extracts from a ‘commemo- 
rative discourse delivered in the First 
Independent Church of Baltimore, Sept. 
17, 1843, on the decease of Rev. Dr. 
Greenwood, by George W. Burnap.’ It 
will be remembered that Dr. Greenwood 
was for several months a resident at Balti- 
more before undertaking the charge of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, and, as far as his 
strength permitted, officiated in the Unita- 
rian Church. 


‘ After his return from Europe, he was 
still obliged to seek refuge in a more 
genial climate, and fixed his residence for 
a while iv Baltimore. This pulpit was at 
that time vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Sparks, and he was engaged to perform 
the duties of pastor, with occasional aid, 
while he assumed an additional employ- 
ment, more adapted to his feeble state of 
health, the editing of the Unitarian Miscel- 
lany, then enjoying, as it deserved, a high 
reputation and extensive patronage, which 
it acquired under the able conduct of Mr. 
Sparks. The papers which he contributed 
to this periodical, though not so distin- 
guished for depth of learning, and logical 
power, are marked with sound sense, 
great clearness, and uncommon beauty of 
literary execution. Those who sat under 
his preaching at this time, wi!l never forget 
the pleasure with which, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, they listened to the impressive 
tones, the exquisite diction, the true piety, 
the deep pathos, and sometimes thrilling 
eloquence, which characterized his dis- 
courses. The social circles in which he 
moved, still cherish the grateful recollec- 
tion of his amiable disposition, his gentie 
manners, his pure tastes, his unaffected 
love of nature, and his keen sensibility to 
the beautiful, the true and the good. 

During his residence here, his shattered 
constitution seemed in a measure to be 
restored, and he returned to the north 
renovated in health, as far as is possible 
for any one who has ever been affected 
with fixed pulmonary disease. In the 
mean time, the church to which he had 
ministered, had been supplied with a pas- 
tor; but the discriminating taste of the 
Metropolis of New England, would not 
consent to lose from her churches so dis- 
tinguished a preacher, and he was called 
to the society worshipping in King’s 
Chapel, as colleague with the venerable 
Dr. Freeman. Here the same causes pro- 
duced the same effects. That rich, deep 
voice, that apostolical manner and appear- 
ance, which had everywhere marked him 


as one of the most gifted preachers, drew} Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Brazer, of 
around him a large audience of admiring | Salem; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of 


hearers. The serious and the gay wer» 
alike affected by his discourses. And the 
effect of his preaching was not merely 
rhetorical. Those who went merely to 
admire, were often, before they were aware, 
overtaken by a better and more appropriate 
feeling. Their religious sensibilities were 
moved, to a degree which they had never 


| Rev. Mr. Sargent, of Boston; Address to 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Magazines for the quarter and the 
month are unusually rich and instructive 
in the character of their contents. This 
department of Literature is now carried to 
such perfection, so much skill and labor 
and enterprise is spent upon it, that one 
might think the periodical publications 
would supersede the ordinary book litera- 
ture. But the fact is that the multiplica- 
tion of books furnishes the best food for the 
periodicals, while it makes the latter all 
the more necessary to perform the task of 
reading and sifting and drumming up for 
the community at large. Families resid- 
ing in the country and indisposed or una- 
ble to buy all the new books, may be sure 
of being well supplied and well instructed 
if they will subscribe to the ‘ North Amer- 
ican Review,’ and ‘the Eclectic and Mu- 
seum.’ The former work which seems of 
late to have awakened into quickened life, 
contains a rich variety of articles, one at 
least to the taste of each of the various 
classes of readers, historical, commercial, 
legal, artistical and migratory. The ar- 
ticles are upon the following heads— 
The Military Academy at West Point; 
Our Commercial History and Policy ; Tal- 
fourd’s Miscellaneous Writings; Early 
Laws of Massachusetts ; Raczynskis Mod- 
ern Artin Germany; The Independence 
| of the Judiciary ; Autobiography of Stef- 
\fens ; Despatches of Hernando Cortes ; Dr. 
Olin’s Travels in the Holy Land and Crit- 
ical Notices. Here is as much matter as 
common readers can exhaust, unti] a new 
number of this excellent Review makes its 
appearance. The laborious Editor is 
doubtless engaged in preparing for the 
next, 
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LADIES FAIR AT AMORY HALL. 
The Ladies of the Union Church ia 


Chelsea, wishing to aid the cause of Liber- 
al Christianity by the supportofthe Church 
with which they are connected, will hold 
a Fair at Amory Hall, to commence Thurs- 
day, October 26, and to continue for three 
days. All who feel disposed to send them 
contributions may leave them at the store 
of Stone & Norton in Water Street, or 
atthe store of Wheelock and Pratt in 
Kilby street, Boston., members of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 





ORDINATION. 


Mr. Frederic Augustus Whitney, of 
Quincy, late of the theological school, | 
Cambridge, has accepted a unanimous in- 
vitation to become Pastor of the First 
Church in Brighton. The Society have 
made generous appropriations for improv- 
ing the interior of the Church by painting 
the walls, erecting a new pulpit, &., 
which will render the house one of the, 
handsomest in the vicinity of the city. 
We understand the ordination will take 
place as soon as the improvements on the 
Church can be completed. 





ORDINATION AT LYNN. 


Rev. John Pierpont, Jr., was ordained 
Pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church and Society at Lynn, on Wed- 
nesday last. The services, which were 
deeply interesting, were as follows: Intro- 
ductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of 
Marblehead ; Selections from Seripture, 
by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, of Boston; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Mr. Stetson, of Medford; 





Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 


the Society, by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
bridge. 





ORDINATION AT JAMAICA PLAIN, 





experienced before. And, to his praise be 


it spoken, he was never in the least de-| 


gree intoxicated by success, nor seduced , 
by popularity into the exhibition of any of| 
that affectation, egotism or presumption, | 


which are the besetting sins of the popular } yi-¢ t9 commence at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


preacher. In nothing that he ever said | 
could you discern the pitiful design of 
showing himself off, or sacrificing godly 
simplicity to rhetorical ornament. What 
he said was what he felt, and he said it 
because he felt it, and as he felt it. He 
had, what the celebrated Robert Hall has 
pronunced, the prime — of a 
preacher, seriousness and affection, that is 
to say, strong conviction of the mind, and 
deep feeling of the heart, which are, after 
all, the basis of all true eloquence.’ 
‘There is one impression concerning 
the subject of our commemoration, that 
has been extensively spread in this com- 
munity, which I am anxious to set right. 
It is, that xs death drew near, he became a 
Catholic, or at least manifested a disposi- 
tion to return to the dogmas and discipline 
of that ancient church. And as a proof of 
this, it is alleged, that he exhibited a 
deeper veneration for the cross, than is 
shown by most Protestants. This, I take 
leave to say, is an entire misrepresentation. 
It arose from the simple fact, that he used 
to beguile the tedious hours of sickness, by 
carving the form of the cross in various 
materials, which he afterwards cave, as 
tokens of remembrance to his friends. 
What more appropriate recreation for the 
last days of a dying Christian! He wasa 
Catholic, I admit, in the highest and best 
sense of the term. He extended fellow- 
ship to all, and he claimed fellowship with 
all, the true disciples of Christ, of every 
name and denomination, who proved their 
discipleship by bearing the image of their 
Master. This is the noblest, as well as 
the primitive sense of the word Catholic. 
He would have claimed it, and claimed it 
justly, not only for himself, but for the 
Corinunion to which he belonged, and the 
altar at which he ministered. That com- 
munion asks no questions as to modes and 
forms and metaphysical abstractions, but 
welcomes to the table of her Lord all sin- 
cere believers in his divine mission and} 





be glad to receive a criticism upon it. 


" mediatorial office.’ 





The Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, late of 
the Divinity School at Cambridge, will be 
ordained on Wednesday next, as Pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in that village. Ser- 


Omnibuses will leave the Saloon oppo- 
site the Tremont House, at 1 o’clock, P. 
M., for Jamaica Plain. 





TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. 

There will be a meeting of this associa- 
tion at the Vestry of the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
bins’ church, on Monday eve next, at 7 1-2 
o’clock. 

Question.—Should Sunday School 
Teachers in their instructions allude to 
the philanthropic reforms of the day and 
inculcate any particular view of them ? 

Davi Paice, Sec'ry. 





WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION. 


The Worcester West Association will 
meet in Hubbardston, on Monday, 16th 
inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. Onthe next day 
will be held the second semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Association, 
composed of the Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers and pupils of Sabbath Schools, 
within the limits of said ministerial asso- 
ciation; who are respectfully requested 
and invited to be present, and assemble at 
Mr Levi Peirce’s hotel in Hubbardston, 
by 10 o'clock, A. M. A procession will 
then be formed to the Church, where it is 
expected that an address will be delivered 
by a gentleman from the ‘ Boston Sunday 
School Society.’ After a recess of an 
hour, or an hour and a half, during which 
there will be a collation in the vestry, oth- 
er addresses, it is hoped, will be made by 
speakers present on the great subject of 


| sawed in two, and the latter most shockingly man- 


. or visiters in Paris, and particularly to the. mem- 





the meeting. C. Braprorp, Scribe. 
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Mercantile Library Association.—This Asso- 
ciation held its 23d anniversary on the evening of 
Tuesday, 3dinst. Prayers were offered on the oc- 
casion by Bishop Eastbarne. The Address was 
by Hon. Philip Hone, of New York. The Eve- 
ning ‘Transcript gives the following description of it. 


* It occupied an hour and a half in delivery, 
being discursive in matter, and prolix in its length; 
interesting in parts; honest in all its sentiments; 
and quaint and humorous where the proneness of 
the times towards ultraism, whether in absolute 
folly or pretended wisdom, seemed to have struck 
upon the observation of the speaker.’ 


The Poem was by Hon. Geo. Lunt, of New- 
buryport. The subject was ‘cullure.? The 
Transcript speaks thus. 


The poet adhered strictly to his subject, which 
was admirably adapted not only to the occasion 
itseif, but to the times in which we live. Mr Lunt 
is a sober moralist, and a true poet. In carrying 
out the idea of the: soul’s truth, and the mind’s 
progress, with the necessity for the high culture of 
the powers of good in man, Mr Lunt seemed truly 
to have realized the beautiful truth of the sentiment 
expressed by Orville Dewey that ‘the spirit of 
poetry is the spirit of humanity—since syn:pathy 
with humanity, and with all its fortunes is an es- 
sential characteristic of poetry.’ The thoughts of 
the poem flowed easily; the reflection which pro- 
duced the thought, seemed mature and nataral; the 
imagination was heightened to the measure of true 
poesy, and the measure was smooth and harmoni- 
ous. ‘Thecharm of the composition consisted in 
the evident fact that the reason of the author was 
raised to an equipoise with the imagination, thes 
producing a sensible and highly poetic exercise. 
It was received with profound atteativn by the au- 
dience. 


We join in the good wishes for the Associatiun 
expressed in the following closing paragraph of the 
Transcript. 


We congratulate the members of the Mercantile 
Library Association upon the success of their en- 
deavors to sustain the interest of their society, and 
we sincerely hope for them a continuance of their 
well-deserved and steady advancement in popular 
favor. 


Antartic Discoveries.—The English govern- 
ment discovery ships Erebus and ‘lerror, under 
the command of Cuptain Ross and Crozier, re- 
turned to England in the beginning of last month, 
after an absence of nearly four years, having with- 
in that period, within the three last successive sea- 
sons, penetrated within the Southern Polar Circle, 
and at each time made discoveries of greater or 
less interest. Some account of all these discove- 
ries has before reached us, with the exception of 
those of the last Winter, of which Captain Ross 
brings to Europe on his arrival the first report. 

The London Literary Gazette gives a condensed 
narrative of the whole of the four years’ voyage, 
with a sketch of the various discoveries. 


Courts of Honor.—An ordonance has been is- 
sued by the King of Prussia for the establishment 
of Courts of Honor, for the prevention of duelling 
and for the adjustment of such questions between 
officers or other gentlemen as have been considered 
as coming under the cognizance of the code of 
Honor. By the laws of Prussia, killing in a duel 
is regarded as murder and punishable with death. 
— Daily Adv. 


Massacre of the Nestorian Christians.—The 
expedition of the Pasha of Mosul against the Moun- 
tain Nestorians has been attended with the, most 
deplorable success, and that success stained, as | 
was to be expected, from the co-operation of his 
savage auxiliaries the Kurds, with every sort of 
atrocity. The houses of the wretched inhabitants 
were fired, and they themselves hunted down like 
wild beasts and exterminated. Neither sex nor 
age met with favor or mercy; the mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters of the patriarch were the objects of 
pecaliar barbarity, the former having been literally 


gled and mutilated. The patriarch himself suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, and has taken ref- 
uge in the house of the British consular agent at 
osul. ‘The number of victims who have perished 
in this masacre is not yet known. The population 
of the mountains amounted to 100,000. Their 
fate has been truly lamentable and extraordinary. 
Surrounded by Mussulman hordes, pent up for 
ages in their native fortresses, the very existence 
of these children of the primitive church had re- 
mained almost a secret to the rest of Christendom. 
Happy for them, indeed, had it continued so, for 
their obscurity seems to have been their best pro. 
tection. No sooner had their country been ex- 
plored by missionaries, and the interest of learned 
and scientific men been awakened with respect to 
them, than thjs terrible visitation befel them, and 
the public is called upon to sympathize with them 
in their destruction, before, perhaps, it had become 
enerally aware of their existence. Letters from 
fosul throw much of the odium of this sad fair 
upon Europeans. It was the imprudent zeal of 
rival missionaries that first excited the jealous ap- 
prehensions of the Pasha of Mosul, and caused him 
to ‘ let slip the slings of war’ on the unfortunate 
Nestorians. It is affirmed even that some of these 
gentlemen, with a view of prejadicing his mind 
against the American missionaries, suggested to 
him that they were assisting the mountainers to 
raise forts, whereby they weuld be hereafter ena- 
bled to set the Sultan's authority at defiance. 
These reports were altogether unfounded: their 
consequences, however, have been dreadful— 
such, indeed, as could ever have been contempla- 
ted by the inventors of them, who have, neverthe- 
less, brought an awful responsibility on themselves. 


Steam Frigate Missouri.—This noble vessel, 
now atthe bottom of Gibralter Bay, except so 
much of her as was consumed, is rich in postha- 
mus honors. During her life, much was said 
against her in this country, as well as in her favor; 
and it is probable that like many other persons and 
things, she had both fualts and merits. But now} 
that she is gone, every body praises her. Somme of 
her intelligent officers speak of her as having 
worked adinirably well during the voyage, and as 
having been, without doubt, the most powerful 
steamship in the world. The English papers and 
letters, without exception so far as we have seen, 
are loud in her praise. The couduct of her 
officers and crew in the trying emergency, appears 
to have been all that could be desired. In truth, 
by the sudden and alarming manner of her exit, 
she has attracted universal notoriety in Europe, 
and thus may have accomplished more for the fame 
of the American Navy, than if she had been worn 
out in the service. Her place must be supplied 
by anew construction; and while we are about it, 
we may as well build half a dozen. They need 
not be so expensive by a good deal as the Missou- 
ri, but they ought, some of them at least, to be as 
powerful as she, and as much superior in point of 
model and construction, as the case admits. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher. Having had that, to 
some extent, we ought now to turn out steamers of 
the very best quality and powers. England and 
France are building up an immense steam marine; 
and although doubtless it is not expedient for us to 
run a race with them in this matter, yet we cer- 
tainly ought to, and must, have a respectable 
nucleus, which can be enlarged, on short notice, 
to any required extent. No nation in the world 
possesses in a greater degree than our own, the 
materials necessary for building up a powerful 
steam marine. No nation has so great a nomber 
of passenger steamers, or steamers so large on an 
average, or so well constructed. Of course, there 
are a plenty of persons who understand the duties 
of engineers, and the general management of such 
vessels. Ifthe steamers are in existence, they 
can be easily managed and worked.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


American Atheneum in Paris.—The Ameri- 
can residents in Paris have established a Library 
and Reading Room, ander the above name, for the 
purpose of affording un agreeable place of meeting 
for American citizens, and a place where they ma 
obtain publications relating to their native land. 
The Representative of the United States at the 
Court of France, with his consent, is to be the 
President of the Association, and the Consul of the 
United States at Paris, the Vice President, besides 
whom there are three Directors. Authors and 
publishers of valuable American works, by sending 
them to this institution, may place them where 
they will become more extensive known abroad, 
and at the same time render a service to residents 


—Fion. 


Natural History.—Many are disposed to sneer 
at any accounts of ‘ monsters of the deep,’ which 
they cannot find described in any works of natural 
history, especially if these accounts originate at a 
distance from them, or are put forth by persons 
anknawn to them. But why should we distrust 
these any more than the many strange accounts we 
find in natural history, which we have had no op- 
portunity of verifying by our own experience or 
observation? Why should we not receive with 
confidence the statements of respectable men in 
regard to what they have witnessed? ‘Though their 
statements may be beyond what we have person- 
ally witnessed or experienced, why should we dis- 
trast them, provided they are neither contradictory 


of any known facts or principles, or impossible in 
themselves? 


A letter has been received at the Merchant’s 
Exchange, from Captain Wales, (son of I’. B. 
Wales Esq,) of bark Wave, at Malaga, from this 
port, dated September 5, in which he states that 
on the 5th of August, about 6 P. M, Cape Cod, 
bearing E. by S. 30 miles, he discovered a° huge 
sea monster crossing the bow, about half a mile 
distant to the northwest. It at first appeared like 
the surf breaking over a rock or reef, but it soon 
arose ina perpendicular position 30 or 40 feet 
above the surface, remaining for about 10 seconds, 
and then following horizontally, the body disap- 
peared, leaving a wake in the water, and rising 
again in the same position at nearly regular inter- 
vals for the space of half an hour, when it disap- 
peared entirely. Its form was that of an ell, the 
largest part appearing next the water. ‘Ihe head 
was somewhat smaller than the. body, and from 
the position exposed, Captain W. judged the body 
to have been from 90 to 120 feet long, and the 
circumference that of a hogshead cask. Both Cap- 
tain Wale’s officers, Mr Lincoln, a passenger, and 
part of the crew, had a fine view of the monster. 


The Wiscasset Republican states that a strange 
fish was discovered near Seguin, on Tuesday of 
last week, by Capt McIntre, of the schooner Ad- 
eline, of Phipsburg. The fish is described as about 
thirty-five feet long, his body was the size of a six 
ton boat, and striped like a tiger; his head was flat 
like a snake, his fin like a boat’s sail, his tail flat 
like a sail boat running to a point. Capt McIntyre 
says he sailed alongside and pricked the fish with 
a harpoon, and that he shoved his body up against 
the vessel, and made her tremble as though she 

















had struck a rock, Not having sufficient gear, did | 
not harpoon him. When first discovered, he was | 
a mile anda half distant, and thinking it was a/ 
boat, made for is. 


Boston Post Office.—Nathaniel Greene, former- 
ly postmaster in this city, has received official no- 
tice of his re-appoiatment to that office, in place of 
G. W. Gordon, who has received the appointment 
of Consul to Rio Janeiro. 


Foreign.—By the arrival of the Acadia, at this 
port, and of the Great Western, at New York, on 
the 7th inst, we have news to Sept. 238d, which iz 
18 days later than previous dates. 

The news of most interest is that of the loss of 
the Steamship Missouri, by fire, at Gibralter, of 
which we have given an account in another column. 

Mr Cushing, our Minister to China, saved all his 
official papers, though he lost some of his own 
valuable effects. He sailed for Alexandria in the 
Steamer Oriental, and will probably arrive in Chi-; 
na as early as he woa'd have done had not the ac- 
cident occurred. 

The Queen of England had returned from her 
excursion to the Continent. 

Political affairs remained in much the same state 
as at the last previous accounts. 

There were intimations that the prospect of Es- 








partero’s restoration to the regency of Spain were 
brightening. ‘ 

The prospect of the crops in England was good, 
and business improving. 





MARRIAGES. 








Atthe West Church, on Thursday the 5th inst, 
by Rev Dr. Lowell, Andrew E. Johonnot to Eliza- 
beth Chester, daughter of ‘Thomas Gaflield Esq. 

In Charlestown, 3d inst, by Rev. Mr Ellis, Mr 
Thomas B. Preston to Miss Sarah W., daughter of 
Capt Samuel T. Woodberry, both of C. 

In Chelsea, on Monday evening, by Rev S. D. 
Rovbins, Mr Alexander Peckham to Miss Mary J. 
Abbott. 

In Waltham, on Sunday evening, by Rev Mr 
Ripley, Mr George A. Sawyer of this city, to Miss 
Elizabeth W. daughter of Capt Henry Moore, of W. 
In Sherburne, on Sunday last, by Rev Mr Sew- 
all, Mr Nicholas Wentworth to Miss Mary Jane 
Clark, of Holliston. é 





DEATHS. 





In this city, on the 7th inst., Mrs Susannah For- 
bush, aged 62, formerly of Westboro’. 

On Tuesday night, Mrs Eliza Amelia, aged 44, 
wife of Rev Dr. Wm. B. O. Peabody. 

In Chelsea, 9th inst., James B., youngest son of 
Charles and Catharine Sibley, 9 months. 

In Brookline, 24th ult, Mrs Susan C., wife of 
Mr George Searle, 54. 

In Shirley, 24th ult. Miss Sally Livermore, 42. | 





HE YOUNG MAIDEN, Womans Mission, 
&c. &c.—The Young Maiden by A. B. Muz- 
zey, 4th edition—Austin’s Voice to Youth, 4th ed. 

Burnap’s Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
Woman; Domestic Economy by Miss Beecher— 
Young Woman’s Guide by Dr. Alcott—Young 
Lady’s Friend by Mrs Farrar—Woman’s Mission— 








Daughters of England by Mrs Ellis—Woman of 
England by Mrs Ellis—Young Lady’s Guide by | 
Newcomb—-Young Woman’s Aid by Jason 
Whitman—Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young &c &c. | 
—Herder’s Hebrew Pootry—The Spirit of Hebrew | 
Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated from the Ger- | 
man by James Marsh, 2 vols L2mo—for sale by W. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. oct 14 








R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 

a Day-school for Young Ladies in this city. 
Their room is under Dr. Frothingham’s Church in 
Chauncy Place. A Circular, containing the Terms 
§c., may be had at the School-room, or at the store 
of JAMES MUNROE & CO., or of Messrs. 
LITTLE & BROWN, Washington st. — oct - 14 


MISSES TILDEN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, at Jamaica Plain, four 
miles from Boston, Mass., at reduced Terms. 


Board at $3 a week, $33 a term, allowing 11 
weeks to the term, or $132 per ann. 

Tuition, includiugn the French, and Latin Lan- 
guages, $17 term, or 63 per ann. 

Instraction in Music from $12 to $20 or $30, 
according to the teacher employed; in Drawiug, or 
Dancing, $10 a term. 

There are two vacations in a year; the first, of 
two weeks from the Ist of. May; the second, of six 
weeks from the Ist of August to the 3d week of Sep- 
tember; and four terms in the year of eleven weeks 
each. 

The vicinity of Jamaica Plain to Boston, affords 
arn opportunity of obtaining the services of the best 
edkee the city affords, while the beautiful and 
retired situation of the School renders it peculiarly 
attractive to parents and pupils. 

The pupils can attend the Congregational or 
Episcopal Church aa may be desired. 

References in Jamaica Plain,x—Charles W. Greene, 
Esq, Stephen M. Weld, Esq; References in Boston, 
oseph Tilden, Hon. Abbot Lawrence, Rev. 
E. S. Gannett; References in New y—Hon. 
Moses H. Grinnell, Wm. Emerson, Esq, J. B. 
Bright, Esq. o 14 








ONTHLY MISCELLANY for October, ed- 
ited by Rev. E.S. Gannett, Contents: 

Fanatacism. 
Past, Piesent and Futures 
Song of the Poor Gardener, from the German. 
David’s Elegy over Saul d Jonathan, 
Christ our Wisdoin. and Righteousness—a Ser- 
mon by Rev. N, 8. Folsom. 


Hymn. 
Light House of Light Houses, 
Benefits of ; . 


Soret Augustine and Rousseau and Dante 
The “ci, Thrush of England, Ministry 
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DR. S. STOCKING, 


URGEON DENTIST, stil? continues to be eon- 
sulted in all that pertains to dental surgery. The 
saccess which for the last two years has attended 
his treatment of that class of teeth, which from the 
exposure of their nerves, bad become painful, i be- 
lieved to be without’ a parallel in history of 
dental science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of 
the most ewinent praciical dentists of this ‘aad 
other countries, he has discovered the loug wished 
for desiveratum, viz : an anodyne that will destroy 
- the nerve and fining membrane of the tooth, with- 
out producing the slightest pain. Its effects are 
more like a charm than a destructive agent, and in 
twenty-four hours the tooth willbe in a fit condition 
to be filled, and wade useful for many years. The 
proper filling for such teeth is the "heed Cement, 
which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is war- 
ranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted 
to such cases, whese it wonld be difficult to use 
gold. Among the many thousand cases treated 
during the two paet years as above described, not 
more than one case in u hundred has proved a fail- 
ure. These are facts, in the truth of which, the 
public may place the most implicit confédence.— 
Artificial teeth that never change their color, or be- 
come offensive he will set, either on pivot or gold 
plate, from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
or without false gums. Especial attention will be 
given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
with the purest gold. Terms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, $1—for filling with cement or 
other filling, 50 cents to $1—setting on pivot from 
$1,50 to $3,50—on pluie from $3 to $5—whole 
upper set from $25 to $75. All operations war- 
ranted, Office No 266 Washington street, Boston, 
corner of Avon place. 

Dr.S. deems it necessary to say that he 
is no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The 
impression, however, las been given to the people 
of some of the adjuining towns, from the fact that 
a man by the name of Stocking, a young travelling 
dentist, has represented himself as Dr. Stocking, 
from Boston, having an offsce there at 266 Washing- 
ton street. The reasons which have induced him 
to thus misrepresent himself, need no comment. It 
is deemed suliciont to say, that he neither befongs 
in Boston, or has any evnnection whatever with 
my office. o7 

EARS’ POPULAR PICTORIAL WORKS— 
The most splendidly illustrated volumes for fain- 
ilies ever issued on the American continent, con- 
taining more than 2000 beawiful engravings, de- 
signed and executed by the most eminent Artists of 
England and America. 
istory of the Bible, } vol, 8vo, numerous illus- 
trations. Buble Biography, nearly 300 plates. 
Wonders of the World, nearly 300 plates. 
Pictorial illustrations of the Bible, 3 vetumes. 
Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, a splendidly illus- 
trated work, comprising the finest series of embel- 
lishments ever presented to the American public, in 
one handsome large octavo, of Five Elundred pages, 
elegantly bound—price only $2,50. 
8S. P. & CO. also publish The Pictorial Bible, 
issuing in sixteen semi-monthly paris, at 25 cents 
per part, or $1,00 complete. 
Orders are respectfully sulicited. Addrees 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
07 ; 133 Washington st. 








fy SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
family a few lads to educate im a thorough 
manner, either for the University, the counting- 
room, an agricultural life, or as teachers. After 
fifteen years experience im the oral method of in- 
struction, he feels some cunfidence in_ seeking the 
public patronage. His residence at Walpole, N. 
H., on the Conuecticut river, is one of the most 
moral, healihy, quiet and beautiful villages in New 
England, and can be reached in 36 hours from the 
city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, tui- 
tion, washing, &c., $200 a year. Very few books 
required. For further pariievlars, apply to Rev. 
S.K. LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 





AXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 Washington st. 
are now publishing in numbers, each contain- 

ing from-100 to 150 pages—16 of which will form 
one sheet postage—1 1-2 cents per sheet under 100 
miles, and 21-2 cents over that distance—Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles of England, France and Spain, 
16 Nos, 25 cents each, with amnerous engravings. 

Alison’s History of Europe; Brande’s Eacyclo- 
pedia of Science, Literature and Art. 

Shakspeare—the best and onby complete edition. 

McCulloch’s Universal Gazetee, or Geographical 
Dictionary, 20 Nos. 25 cents each. 

The Farmer’s Encyclopaedia; Pictorial Bible. 

cater History of the United States, &c. 





fee vr Sag FRENCH REVOLUTION—the best 
edition, 4 vols in 2, bound in moroceo and il- 
lustrated by a large number of elegant steel en- 
gravings. For sale cheap by W. CROSBY § CO, 
118 Washington ss. 830 





THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 


SF PUBLISHED by L. C. BOWLES, No. 
L18 Washington at., The Child’s Friend, de- 
signed fur Families and Sundiy Schools. Con. 
ducted by Eliza L. Follen. 
No 1 fur October—Contents. 

To Children. 

What is the World made of. 

Prayer—P ic Nic at Dedham. 

A True Story. 

The Heritage. 

Methusaleh and Arak. 

The Truly Great Man, 

Jeeus and the Dove. 

Arabic Proverbs. 


** This work is intended to aid teachers and to 
be at the same time interesting and instructive to 
children. it aspires to become truly the Child’s 
Friend, helping him to learn from all that is within 
and around him the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, that wrong doing produces. discord and 
misery, that life is a continued school time, and 
that wisdom and virtue and the peace they bring 
are the true holydays of life. It would lead him to 
study the character and enter into the heart of Je- 
sua till he grows into his likeness and blesses him as 
the Savior of his soul.’? 

It will be published on the firet of every month— 
each No. containing 36 pages, 12mo—price £1,50 
per annum, payable in advance. 823 





ADIES WALKING SHOES—A large assort- 

ment of Ladies Walking Shoes, of al! the dlf- 

ferent styles and qualities, from $1,00 to $1,50 a 

pair, just finished and for sale at T. H. BELL’S, 

~~ st., opposite the old South Church. 
8 





FRESH GOODS, 


B L. MIRICK & CO, 175 Washington st. have 
e opened a large assortment of new and desira- 
le goods. His stock of Silks, Shawls, Alpines 
Mouslinde Lains, Chusans, Alpaccas, Eolians, 
French Merinos, English and German do—Prints, 
and all kinds of domestic goods, is very large, and 
selected with great care. Many of these goods were 

rchased in the auction rooms of New York and 

oston, and will be sold at the lowest cash prices. 
Their motto is 


* Quick turns and small profits.” 


The patrons of this paper are requested to call 
and examine thie s:ock. tf 023 





UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 

and Childrens Rubbers just received and for 
ode at T. H. BELL'S, 155 Washington st., Oppo 
ite the old South Church, 





(7ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS—Forness 

Family Prayers, 2ded; Brook’s do do; Farr’s 
ado; De Gannett’s Religious Consolations; Dr 
‘arkman’s Offering of Sympathy; Buraap’s Lec- 
tfes to young men; do. do on the sphere and duties 
{ Woman; The Sermons of John Emery Abbot, 12 
19; do of Rev. A. A. Abbot, 12mo. 

Sacred Pathe; Divine Life; Dr Ware’s Inquiry 
meerning Religion, 2 vols; Brook’s Daily Moni« 
w, Svo; Muzzey’s —. Maiden, 4th edition; do 
fan a Soul; Selections from Fenelon, 2 vols—for 
pr W. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. 
8 





JAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 132 Washington st. 
have this day received, THE GIFT, a Christ- 

‘vas und New Year’s Present for 1844, beautifull 
mad in different styles morocco and calf, embel- 
shed with eight highly finished engravings from 
1e best artists, and containing contributions from 
1 P. Willis, Hoffman, Channing, Gould, Mrs. 
igourney, R. W. Emerson, Sargent, Miss Leslie 
ad other distinguished writers. 

Also—The Literary Souvenir, a Christmas and 
‘lew Year’s Present for 1844, embellished with 10 
we engravings. 028 





BOOK FOR THE MILLION.—Cottage: 
.& Economy, containing information relative to 
he Brewing of Beer, Making of Bread, Keeping of 
sows, Pigs, Poultry, — other 


Galion, prise 80 eants 
“ " 
PEIRCE & CO, 188 Washington st. 
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. his candid and lofty views on the subject 
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[From the Woonsocket Patriot. ] 
MEDITATION. 
sY J. BE. DAWLEY, &R. 





1 love to hie me from the cares of life, 
And seek retirement in some shady dell, 
Where silence broods upon the reral scene, 
And happy thoughts the weary bosom swell ; 
Where every breeze that fans the fervid brow, 
Is free from all that taints life’s busy mart, 
When every pulse that sends the crimson tide, 
Gomes fresh and bounding from a thankful heart. 


*Tis then the mind, secluded from the world, 
Derives enjoyment in its lone retreat, 
While smiling Nature spreads her charms around, 
And sopthing music all my senses greet ; 
Where’er I look ~abeve, below, around, 
The impress of a Ruling Hand I see ; 
With joy, with pleasure, and delight behold 
A God in ev’ry bush, and flower, and tree. 


Oh ! it is sweet to bid adieu a while 
To all the sorrows of this mortal life. 
And seek, by meditation, to subdue 
The wild, conflicting elements of strife ;— 
"Fo hush the passions in their fierce array, 
And check the rising throbbings of the soul, 
Ere, from the battling fortress of the heart, 
They break impetuous, and defy control. 


Then weary pilgrim of a heartless world, 
Lone wanderer on the trackless shores of time, 
Go seek a spot, where man hath rarely been, 
And do thine homage at great Nature's shrine ; 
When evening’s mantle palls departing day, 
Anu azure zone the glittering heavens span, 
Go, hold communion with thy wayward heart, 
And to the world return A BETTER MAN. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








For the Register and Observer 
PROVIDENCE CONVENTION. 


The Convention of our friends recently 
at Providence, was one of a most admira- 
ble character, and whose influence should 
not be confined to those who were present, 
nor pass away with the passing moment. 
If, therefore, these slight sketches should be 
nothing better than a repetition of what may 
be said, and better said by others, they may | 
nevertheless serve to renew and strengthen | 
the impressions of these two days, the | 
inemory of which will never die out of the 
mind. 

The delegates to the Convention gener- 
ally, arrived in Providence on Tuesday 
evening, and assembled at the house ol 
Rev. Mr Hall, and were received with 
open doors, a warm weleome and a spark- 
ling cup of tea, which was only a foretaste 
of that hospitality which was to be extend: | 
ed dy all and /o all, during the continuance | 
of the Convention. 

| 











At the hour assigned, the delegates, | 
clergymen and laymen, proceeded to the 
church of Rev. Mr Hall, one of the largest | 
and most elegant of all our churches. En- 
tering from the rear to the seats reserved 
for the Convention, the thronged house as} 


we entered—the ‘ upturned sea of faces "— 


filling every part of this noble structure, | 


was a scene to impress every heart with| 
the highest satisfaction. The music was} 
truly rich and appropriate. Dr. Dewey 
was the preacher. His sermon was an 
elaborate portraiture of the great mind and 
greater character of the lamented Chan- | 
ning, as a preacher, as a writer and as a| 
man ; and although it had been before set in | 





almost every possible light by other and dis- | 
tinguished minds, on both sides the Atlan- 
tic, there was a freshness and beauty in 
this which charmed and instructed every 


. . . *“o { 
listener. Especially in his beautiful and | 





discriminating criticisms in regard to his} 
writings. Who will ever forget the con-} 
trasted characters as pencilled by the hand | 
of Dewey, of Mil.on and Bonaparte, and 
his description of the deep and permanent 
effect produced on Society in regard to true 
greatness by Dr. Channing, in his delinea- 
tion of the latter? Who will ever forget 


of slavery, and especially those closing 
words so affectionately but so witheringly 
addressed to the unfortunate slaveholder— 
‘with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.’ His intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of Dr. Channing enabled 
him to draw the portraiture of the man 
with great fidelity and surpassing beauty 
and interest. 

On the next morning, the Convention 
assembled in the chapel of Mr. Hall's 
Church. It was early and well filled. 
The discussion arose upon the first reso- 
lution offered by the business Commit- 
tee, on the necessity of preaching, at the 
present time, the distinctive doctrines of 
our faith, and applying them more con- 
stantly and earnestly to practice. The dis- 
cussion was continued with great interest 
and power and good feeling, to the close of 
of the meeting; and though there were 
slight shades of difference in the opinions 
of the brethren, yet this very difference, 
like the foliage of the autumnal forest, was 
only calculated to make the whole more 
rich, varied and beautiful. Some would 
have these doctrines preached aggressive- 
ly ; but others, and the majority, would 
have them preached only positively and 
affirmatively, not controversially, The best 
and noblest thoughts, clothed in the most 
chaste and elevated language, expressed in 
the kindest and most courteous forms, and 
all proceeding from the most gifted and 
cultivated mind, gave a lofty and enduring 
character to the discussion. Rev. Mr Bel- 
lows, of New York, commenced it, and 
was followed in rapid succession, by Buck- 
ingham, of Trenton, N. Y., Briggs, of 
Plymouth, Pierpont, of Boston, Putnam, of 
Roxbury, Dewey, of New York, Lothrop, 
of Boston, Harrington and Osgood, of 
Providence, Hill, of Worcester, Folsom, of 
Haverhill, G. G. Channing, Esq., of Bos- 





ton, and some others whom we do not re- 
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call. Meeting adjourned at half past 
twelve. 

A friendly interview | follewed at the 
house of Mr. Nightengale, a distinguished 
parishioner of Mr Hall, which was thrown 
open during the interval of the session to 
the meinbers of the Convention. The table 
was loaded with fruit from his own exten- 
sive and beautiful garden, and the hospi- 
tality manifested was of the most agreea- 
ble and honorable character. 

In the afternoon, the session was re- 
sumedat the Westininster church, in anoth- 
er section of the city, of which the Rev. 
Mr Osgood is pastor. The subject of the 
morning still under censideration. Beside 
the speakers of the former part of the day, 
James Arnold, Esq., of New Bedford, Rev. 
Mr Stone, of Sherburne, Rev. Mr Night- 
ingale, of Athol and Rev. Mr Thompson, 
of Salem, expressed their opinions on the 


subject. Afier a very full and free discus- 
sion, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


A resolution was then taken up expres- 
sive of the feelings of the Convention on 
the decease and character of Rev. Dr. 
Greenwood, Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and 
others. The tributes paid to these depart- 
ed saints were highly touching and dis- 
criminative. Dr. Parkman, Dr. Gannett, and 
Rev. Mr Hall, and Rev. Mr Hill were the 
speakers. The last .nterview with Mr Ware, 
as described by Dr. Gannett, melted the au- 
dience to tears. His parting werds to the 
brethren will be treasured up as a rich leg- 
acy in all coming time. ‘ Peace and love 
to the Brethren.’ ‘I believe the church 
above is not separate from the church be- 
low.’ 

In the evening, the services were in the 
same church. ‘Though large, it was filled 
in every part, and the deepest attention 
was manifest on the part of the audience. 
The preacher was Rev. Mr Putnam, of 
Roxbury. His text was 1 Cor. xv, 58, ‘ Be 
ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord,’ &c. 
strong appeal, addressed to the highest and 
best, in the nature of every man, to act up 
to, and carry out fully, the Christian prin- 
ciples in all their relations and transac- 
tions of life—for the reason, that they 
were immortal beings. ‘ Therefore—be | 
ye steadfast.’ It was strong in argument, | 
transparent in language, earnest in man- 
ner and of great power. 


It was a! 





The communien followed, and the whole 
audience remained. It was a season of | 
blessed influences. Rev. Mr Lothrop, of | 
Boston, made the address at the Table,| 
the opening prayer, and divided and ad-| 
ministered one of the elements. Rev. Mr| 
Bellows, of New York, followed in anoth- | 
er prayer, and conducted the remaining | 
services. It has never been our privilege | 
to be present on any occasion when the 
affections were more strongly and sweetly 
and devoutly moved by addresses to the 
throne of grace, than on this. It was the 
It seemed 
a foretaste of the New Jerusalem which 
had come down to the earth, and which 
all present were permitted to enter fora 
season, therewith to be blessed. 


The at Mr 


Hali’s Chapel on the next morning. A 


embodiment of true devotion. 


Convention re-assembled 


It was the 
‘pressing need of more united action in 
our Churches, especially among our men.’ 
And again we were permitted to listen to! 
men of the lofiiest minds and warmest sen- 
sibilities, engaged in unfolding and estab- 
lishing the most comprehensive and prac- 


new subject was introduced. 


tical principles for the advancement of the 
heaven on earth. Rev. 
Messrs. Bellows, Briggs, Folsom, Lothrop, | 
Hill and Nightengale, and Drs. Dewey, 


kingdom of 


Parkman and Gannett, engaged with great 
power and interest in the debate. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Two other resolutions were introduced 
on Prayer and the Communion. Remarks 
were made on these by the same and other 
gentlemen, and at the hour assigned, an 
impressive and devout prayer was made 
by the Moderator, Dr. Parkman, and the 
Convention was dissolved. 





The utmost harmony prevailed through | 
all the discussions and the hospitality of 
our friends at Providence, was such that} 
all were accommodated, and every thing | 
provided for their comfort and satisfaction. 

By the politeness of Amherst Everett, 
Esq. and lady, we were permitted to visit 
the Atheneum, a beautiful granite build- 
ing, admirably arranged within, with a 
library of 10,000 volumes, although but of 
recent establishment. This institution is 
worthy the growing and enlightened city 
of Providence. We visited also some of 
their Grammar and Primary Schools, and 
were highly gratified with their buildings 
for this purpose, being well designed, and 
of a uniform character. The Grammar 
School of Mr Giddings was in a high state 


| 


of discipline. The singing by the chil-} shoulders a great mass of garments—rich, 


dren, especially the piece, ‘Weep not for 
me,’ was surpassingly fine. Whether it 
was the associations of the previous day 
which made the sentiment peculiarly ac- 
cordant with our feelings, or whether from 
any other cause we know not, but can 


truly say, it was the sweetest and most! 
effective music which ever fell upon our | God Almighty forbid! that were too un- 


ear. All we saw of this city made us 
wish to see more of it. Some of the pri- 
vate dwellings até magnificent, with large 
and beautiful gardens, yielding the finest 
of fruits and the choicest of flowers. 

In conclusion we would say, that this 
Convention must have an abiding and ele- 
vating influence on the prospects and pro- 
gress of our religious interests as a com- 
munity. A purer theology is the great 


‘same place in the catalogue of mortal 


| of statistical science, and probably in the 


| should be completely happy. As it is, 


ing here of a brighter day. It is welling 
up slowly, but surely, from the deep foun- 
tains of the human soul, and will soon find 
its way to the heart of a common humani- 
ty. We trust that these Conventions will 
no longer be regarded as experiments, but 
become an established means of carrying 
forward the great work of human salva- 
tion, P. 


La elles ny 


MEDICAL STATISTICS—-CONSUMPTION. 


The London Lancet for April, contains 
a lecture lately delivered at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital by Dr. George Gregory, in which 
he describes the laws which goverr the 
mode and rate of decay of the human 
frame, This is an able and interesting 
production, and contains — valuable 
statistical facts, which are condensed for 
us by the Boston Journal. We learn from 
this that the deaths by cancer throughout 
England and Wales average 2,700 per 
aunum,—it appears that about eighteen 
die annually by this disease for every 
100,000 of the population. Heart affec- 
tions are on the increase in Great Britain 
—the deaths from this cause throughout 
England and Wales amount to four thou- 
sand annually. 

Consumption, we are told, is immeasu- 
rably at the head of all the fatal diseases 
of the human body. No single malady 
approaches near it. It is diffused through 
all ages of human existence—but not 
equally. It is most frequent at that period 
of life when the growth of the body is 
completed—that is, between 15 and 30— 
and least common in advanced years. 
There died of consumption throughout Eng- 
land and Wales in 1838, 59,025 persons— 
in 1839, 59,559 persons—in 1940, 59,923 
persons—in the proportion of 9 females to 
8 males. Compared to the total mortality, 
the average deaths by consumption are 
170 per 1000. It thus appears that rather 
more than one cut of every six deaths that 
occur in England is impatable to consump- 
tion—and one to old age and its conse- 
quences—one to premature decay—and 
one to watural decay—such is the law of 
nature. We are also told, that among 
the many remarkable facts which recent 
statistics have brought to light, is the prev- 
alence of consumption in all parts of the 
world, the hottest as well as the coldest! 
It appears from the statistical reports of 
the British army that éwice as many cases 
of consumption originate in Jamaica, as in 
England among European soldiers. Dr. 
Gregory concludes his remarks on the 
subject of this disease as follows : 

‘A survey of all the facts connected 
with the origin and development of con- 
sumption, confirms the great principle that 
this disorder is not (as some would have 
us believe) a modification of common in- 
flamation, but that it is a true decay of the 
pulmonary apparatus, originating from 
very recondite and perhaps unappreciable 
causes. Changes have taken place in the 
relative position of all other diseases by 
which mankind is removed from the 
world; they, like kingdoms, have their 
rise and fall, but consumption holds the 


maladies which it occupied in the infancy 


earliest ages of the respiratory apparatus 
therefore, must Le viewed as the great 
guiph into which all improvements in 
medical science, and all ameliorations in 
the physical condition of man tend ullti- 
mately to drive the population. Any 
measure which, like vaccination, or im- 
proved nursing, or the use of flannel, les- 
sens the amount of mortality in early life, 
carries the junior population forward to the 
epoch when it becomes obnoxious to pul- 
monary decay. The progress of systemat- 
ic decay may be checked by art, and thus, 
may the value of human life be improved, 
but no statistical considerations warrant 
the conclusion that we possess any such 
controlling power over the course of pul- 
monary consumption.’ 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The character of Sir Walter Scotts 
viewed in any of the varied and even che- 
quered aspects that it presents itself to the 
world, excites the highest admiration. His 
genius derives lustre from his virtues. 
When, after he supposed himself in pos- 
session of an independence, he was 
overtaken by pecuniary misfortunes, with 
what lion-hearted firmness he met the 
shock, and relying upon his pen, deter- 
mined to work through an appalling load 
of debts! See with what true philosophy 
he writes in his journal: 

‘January 22. I feel neither dishonored 

nor broken down by the bad—now really 
bad—news I have received. I have walk- 
ed my last on the domains I have planted— 
sat the last time in the Halls I have built. 
But death would have taken them from me 
if misfortune had spared them. There 
is just another die to turn up against me 
in this ran of ill luck—i. e. if I should 
break my magic wand in the fall from this 
elephant and lose my popularity with ny 
fortune ! * * * 
But I find my eyes moistening, and that 
will not do. I will not yield without a 
fight for it. When I set myself to work 
doggedly, as Dr Johnson would have said, 
1 am just tle same man I ever was.’ 

Again, when negociations were pending 
with creditors, Sir Walter says : 

‘If they permit me I will be their vassal 
for life, and dig in the mine of my imagi- 
nation to find diamonds (or what may sell 
for such) to make good my engagements.’ 

And again: 

‘ Now that the shock of discovery is over 
and passed, 1 am much better off on the 
whole. I feel asifI had shaken off my 


, indeed, but alwavs more a burthen than a 
comfort. * ae 

If I could see those about me as indifferent 
to the loss of rank and fortune as I am, | 


Time must salve that sore, and to Time | 
trust it. * * * A 
most generous letter from Walter and Jane, 
offering to interpose with their fortune, &c. 


natural in me to accept, though dutiful and 
affectionate in them to offer.’ 

And again : 

‘Feb 3. This is the first time since my 
troubles that I felt, at awakening, 

‘I had drunk deep 
Of all the bisssedness of sleep.’ 

‘I made not the slightest pause, nor 
dreamed a single dream, nor even changed 
- y side. ‘This is a blessing to be grateful 
or.’ 

When the pecuniary calamity came upon 








want of the world, and there was a dawn- 


him, and, like Kyron, he saw his ‘ house- 


hold gods shivered’ around him, Sir Wal- 
ter was engaged upon Woodstock. After 
his affairs had been put into the hands of 
Trustees, he ‘ returned to the wheel,’ and 
on the 4th of February said : 

‘From the 19th of January to the 2d of 
February inclusive, is exactly fifteen days, 
during which time, with the intervention 
of some days idleness, to let imagination 
brood on the task a little, I have written a 
volume. A volume, at cheapest, is worth 
£1000. This is working at the rate of 
£24,000 a year! but then we must not 
buke buns faster than people have appetites 
toeat them. ‘They are not essential to 
the market, like potatoes.’ 

From this time forward, Sir Walter la-| 
bored with indomitable energy to extin- 
guish a debt from the coinage of his brain, 


of more than £300,000, for which he be-| 


came liable by his business relations, with 
Constable & Co, and Ballantyne & Co. 
But the labor was too severe even for his 
herculean mental and physical powers. 
There were admonitions of the fate which 
awaited him as early as 1526, as may be 
seen by a note in his private journal: 

‘March 14. Whata detestable feeling 
this fluttering of the heart is! 1 know it 
is nothing organic, and that it is entirely 
nervous ; but the effects of it are sickening 
toa degree. Is it the body brings it on 
the mind, or is it the mind that inflicts it 
on the body?’ 

The result of Sir Walter's literary la- 
bors, from January, 1826, to January, 
1828, was a dividend of six shillings ster- 
ling on the pound to his creditors, amoun- 


‘ting in the aggregate to £40,000, or $200,- 


000! What other Author ever did or ever 
will realize such another sum from his 
own intellectual labors? For this illustri- 
ous demonstration of genius, industry and 
integrity, the creditors, as well they might, 
‘unanimously voted him their thanks.’ 
After this dividend had been made, his 
private journal says: 

‘I see before me a long, tedious, and 
dark path, but it leads to stainless reputa- 
tion. If I die in the harrows, as is very 
likely, I shall die with honor. If TL achieve 
my task, I sha'l have the thanks of all 
concerned, and the approbation of my own 
conscience.’ 

But human faculties, though with all the 
strength and tenacity of iron and steel, may 
be over taxed, as were those with which 
nature endowed Sir Walter Scott. Some 
of the rapacious creditors, who made mer- 
chandize of his brain, to use his own burn- 
ing figure, ‘treated me like a recusant 
turnspit, and put a red-hot cinder into the 
wheel along with me.’ And finally, the 
‘feather which breaks the camel’s back’ 
having been added to Sir Walter's burthen, 
he was struck down by paralysis, and after 
lingering a few months, was gathered to 
his fathers. How painfully sublime to the 
sorrowing friends who surrounded him, 
must have been the breaking of that ath- 
letic frame, the quenching of that towering 
spirit, the going out of that ‘light which 
no Promethean spark can relume !'—Thur- 
low Weed. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THOUGHTS ON PEACE AND WAR. NO. V. 


The effects of Literature, Arts, and Cus- 
toms on the Spirit of War. 

It isan unquestionable truth that the 
different characters of individuals, and con- 
sequently of nations are formed in a great 
measure by the various influences which 
are exerted upon them from without. 
Among these influences are those which 
flow from literature, arts, and peculiar cus- 
toms. 

That the common arts or modes of life, 

from the rudest to the most refined, have 
a natural tendency either to increase or 
diminish the material spirit, I think may 
easily be shown. In many instances, at 
least, it is very obvious. No one can 
doubt that the savage tribe, deriving their 
subsistence entirely from hunting and fish- 
ing, would be more likely to conceive and 
cherish a disposition to make war on their 
fellow men, than another tribe equally bar- 
barous, which lived on nuts and other spon- 
taneous productions of the earth. Beside 
the fact that the former would be furnished 
with weapons in some measure adapted to 
war, the habit of witnessing and inflicting 
mortal sufferings on brute animals, would 
naturally tend to harden their hearts, and 
prepare them for the tragic scenes of war. 
That they would be incomparably more 
warlike in their dispositions, than a civil- 
ized nation living chiefly by agriculture, 
cannot be doubted. There is something 
in natural scenery which is so far from ex- 
citing, that it tends to quell the various 
feelings, whence proceed wars and fight- 
ings. Agriculture is perhaps more peace- 
ful in its nature than the mechanic arts, as 
it is less connected with commerce, which 
if not regulated by good principles, may 
often produce collisions which will end in 
war. That the manufacture of deadly 
weapons for the express purpose of selling 
them to those who are: disposed to make a 
bad use of them is far from manifesting a 
regard for the peace of mankind, it would 
be needless to say if it were not frequently 
done. For myself, were I travelling 
through a solitary place, I should rather 
have some other companion than a man 
who would make bowie knives for the mar- 
ket. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
who held an office in the militia, once ap- 
plied to a silver-smith, who by Christian 
profession was a Friend, to make some re- 
pair in the hilt of his sword, and was an- 
swered to the following effect: ‘nay, if 
thy watch needs repairing, I will do that 
for thee, but I cannot mend thy sword.’ 
There was little probability that the sword, 
if repaired, would ever have been used in 
actual warfare ; and still I respect the scru- 
ples of the Quaker. Still stronger objec- 
tions I think may be urged against the 
profession of arms, considered as a profes- 
sion and everything which leads to it. 
While regarded as the means and business 
of life, and held in general respect the 
gospel itself, with all its inherent benigni- 
ty can never, I think, be in effect, the gos- 
pel of peace, its authority must be limited 
and enfeebled. 


The influences of which I am speaking, 
are many of them secret, silent, and gen- 
erally unsuspected. The parade of arms, 
though regarded by many as a pageant, 
show, or visible entertainment, may in 
fact tend to perpetuate a sentiment or feel- 
ing, unfavorable to Christian peace, and in 
this connection, I would suggest the query, 
whether the military escorts with which 
our Governors are conducted to the State 
House, and thence to the house of public 
worship, and in the course of the year toa 
literary exhibition in our University, might 
not well be dispensed with. What are 
these parades but relics of feudal times, or 
imitations of despotic governments ? ‘Does 
our Chief Magistrate need a body guard ? 
Is there such a want of subordination 
among the citizens that they must be kept 
in awe by aparade of arms? ‘ No,’ it will 
be said, ‘these are mere pageants.’ Let 
them’ be so. Could we not have something 
more appropriate to civil power and a 
Christian state? There is no harm in 
forming processions and regulating their 
movements by the numbers of music. Let 
banners too, be displayed if any desire 
them, but let the mottoes and emblems 
they bear be indicative, not of war, but of 
peace. 

National holidays may conduce much to 
general improvement, and it may be well 
to perpetuate the observance of the fourth 
of July; but to me there appears to be 
more of evil than good in the modes in 
which it is generally cele-brated. 

We ought not to spend the day in 
fomenting jhe spirit of war or party 
feeling; but in expressions of devout grat- 
itude, and the inculcation of principles tru- 
ly patriotic and humane. Let it be a joy- 
ful day, and still I should prefer that our 
joy should be expressed, not by the roar of 
cannon, but by the peal of bells and other 
peaceful sounds. These, indeed, may ap- 
pear to be little things. Comparatively 
they are so, but he that would be safe from 
fire, water, disease, and other great evils, 
must not be habitually inattentive to litile 
things. A vessel at sea may be as cer- 
tainly sunk by a multitude of small leaks, 
as by a great one. 

I have said that literature exerts an im- 
portant influence on the martial spirit of 
a nation. To prove this will require no 
protracted argument. In ancient times, 
history, oratory and poetry, as every one 
knows, exerted a powerful influence on 
national character, kindling in many a 
heart the various passions which produce 
the flames of war and spread them far and 
wide. So it has been in every age and iu 
every nation where there were epic poems, 
or ballads, or glowing recitals of heroic 
deeds ; and so it will be as long as human | 
nature continues what it is. One of the 
strongest passions of the human heart is 
the love of praise and admiration ; a pas- 
sion which is not scrupulous about the ma- 
terials on which it feeds. If historians, 
orators or poets present deeds of blood in 
attractive colors, they will make warriors, 
bloody warriors to the end of time. For 
such heroes and their admirers Christiani- 
ty will have no charms. Her voice, if 
heard at all, will never find its way to the 
heart. 

Too long have the Christian world bowed 
at the altar of Moloch. Too long have 
we lavished our honors on those who have 
been distinguished, not for blessing, but 
for corrupting and destroying the human 
race. Is it not time that we take a stand 
against such abuses and perversions ? 
Shall we continue to call those men great 
who are great in nothing but the evil they 
do? or, perhaps, the native talents, which 
render them the more undeserving of our 
applause? Though I would be forbearing 
in my censure of those who from mere in- 
advertance continue to pay customary hon- 
ors to the destroyers of their race ; for my- 
self I would rather my tongue should be 
palsied, and be forever dumb, than to give 
the semi-divine name, Great, to: any man 
who, from motives of avarice or ambition, 
would kindle a war or sacrifice one human 
being, much more to a monster like Alex- 
ander, who, beside the all carnage of his 
more splendid wars, could crucify two 
thousand Tyrians at once, and that for no 
other offence than that of defending their 
city against his wanton assaults. To such 
men as Washington or Warren, who have 
fallen or fought in what they regarded as 
the necessary defence of their country’s 
rights, I would indeed pay grateful honors. 
Still if the arguments in the preceding 
numbers are correct, these honors should 
be so qualified as not to imply that, in the 
present state of the world, Christians can 
ever be justified in resorting to arms for 
the settlement of national disputes. 

Ss. W. 




















ERCIVAL’S POEMS—Dream of a Day and 

other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 

tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. s9 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE SUBSCRIBER’S School for Young Ladies 
will be re-opened in his commodious rooms, 
under Park Street Church, on Monday, the 18th 
instant. He will be assisted by Miss M. A. L. 
Smith, the accomplished assistant teacher in the 
School of the late 3. P, Miles, Esq. 
89 4t JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





NOTHER SUPPLY of Mrs. Ellis’s Wives, 

Women and Dauglters of England, the best 

edition, at oly fifty cents for the three works. W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. al9 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The Works of 
Wu. E. Channing, D. D., complete in 6 vols, 
large 12mo, handsomely bound in cambric. A 
supply always on handat CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington st. al9 


—_—==== 
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OETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL,— 
Selected by the author of ‘ Theory of Teach- 
ing,’ and ‘ Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar.’ 

The judgment and good taste shown in this com- 
pilation, are as remarkable as the talent so manifest 
in the author’s previous original publications. It 
will be found, we think, to answer entirely the end 
proposed. A selection could hardly be made that 
should address itself more winningly to the heart, 
the fancy, and the religious sentiments of the young 
reader.—Christian Examiner. 


_ This collection we coger as well adapted for use 
im schools. * * * While thiscollection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adap- 
ted to the family circle as to the school. It gives 
to children all x hat could cull from many volumes, 
and if interwoven with their earliest recollections, 
will be remembered with delight in future years.— 
Portsmouth Journal. 


We commend this selection of poems to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the public. * * * We 
have found in it several gems of thought and ex- 
pression which are not readily to be come at in any 
other cullection.—Boston Courier. 


The compiler has some very just views on the im. 
portance of imagination and taste in a complete 
education.—Portland Christian Mirror. 


Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to 
instructors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be 
committed to memory by the young, and to all lovers 
of good poetry, be they young or old.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

Recently published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremoat Row, Boston. sept 16 





AITER SHOES, only $1,00, for the best qual- 

ity of Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles, 

at BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite the old 
South Church. ad 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


§G- Sails made onthe most reascnableterms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 





REENWOOD’S WORKS —Lives of the Apos- 
tles, 16.n0; Chapel Liturgy, 5th edition, 12mo; 
Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 
Social Services for Sabbath Schools, 18:no. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 89 





EV. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered at 
the Consecration of the Cemetery at West 
Cambridge, June, 1843. 
Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY 
§ CO, 118 Washington st. 39 





OR $1,50 A REAM—Awmes’ Ruled Letter Pa- 
per, a superiocarticle. Also, a superfine ar- 
ticle of Letter Paper for $2 a ream—may be had at 
W. CROSBY’S & CO, 118 Washington st. 516 





R HOME ANDSCHOOL—Poetry for Home 
and School, selected by the author of the ‘ The- 
ory of Teaching, Perennial Flowers,’ &c. For sale 
by +a CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
a 


—_———— 


LAIR’S SERMONS—London edition, Profes- 

sor af Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 5 vols, 8mo, London—for 
sale low by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington 
st. al2 








HE YOUNG MAIDEN, 4th Edition.—This 
day published the fourth edition of The Yonng 
Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, &e. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY §& CO., 
No. 118 Washington street. aug 26 





OOTS! BOOTS!! A 


large assortment of 





Sued 
_—. 
~—» 


GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs 


ENKS § PALMER have just ublishe 
. « d i 
J inthe of fa Collection of Poalue count 
abe ristian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P 
This collection of Psalins and 
ly approved, by all persons who 
and has given great satisfaction 
used, 
_ The following are some of the societi 
in which the book is in use, eieclies’s Clee 
(Rev. F, WwW. P. Greenwood ;) Hollis Street Bocinn, : 
Kev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rey. C. k . 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young ;) Fe I. 
eral street Society (Rev Dr, Channing ;) Bulfiuc), ~{ 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Grays) Purchase street. 
(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mae 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Camby; a 
E. Cambridge, Ww. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Re’ 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertowy. 
BrookGeld, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington’ 
: eston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux. 
CB’ Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hinghay, 
eye Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cal. 
wai le, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Ded. 
ame Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline 
Ballet eremonth, Walpole, N.” H.—Portland. 
ne lowell, Augasta, Bangor, Castine, Me—Hartford. 
sect Bg, “Se Rochester, N. ¥.—Providence. 
ewport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Ge. 
Mobile, Al.—Akon, Il,—St. Louis, Mo.—Lous. 
ville, Ky.—and many other societies in New Eng. 
land and the Southern and Western States, a 
_ The book was enlarged upon publication of ¢) 
sixteenth édition by the addition of about sists 
Hymas. No farther alterations or additions are con. 
templated. Societies and Clergymen are respect {ui| 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish. 
‘ng copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis 
by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 Wash. 
ington Street (up stairs.) al 


- smng 
. Green. 


Hymns is vnivergal. 
have éxamined u; 
where it has Leen 
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BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INST! TUTION, 


AP TREATMENT of diseases of the 
ine, Curva i » 

other deformitien ofthe Spine, Club feet and 

this Institution Curvatures of the Spi: 

particularly attended to. A House in a healthy nt 
uation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 
It is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 
has been over two years in the employ of the institu. 
tion, 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be informed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one 
hip 1s higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature of the spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected and symmetry restored. 

_ Brass or Copper Corslets are never made vre of 
in this Iastitution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilosophica!—not 
at all calculated ever to effect a cure, and destruc- 
tive to health, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and important 
functions cf nature in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belknay, 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D. Zz. 
Maxon Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. : 
Nov. 26. 6m 








REMOVAL. 
ARRETT’S DYE-HOUSE—The office of this 


LF establishment has been removed from 35 Corn- 
hill to 140 Washington, opposite School et., Boston. 
Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, 
the proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion 
will be spared to merit its continuance. 

N. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 





A CARD TO INVALIDS. 


ILAS DURKEE, M.D., Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston 
Medical Association, has taken the large and con- 
venient house No. 26 Howard street, Socasn. and 
fitted itupasa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for IN- 
VALIDsS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of 


Gents Calf Sew’d and Peg’d Boots, may be the most skilful and experienced physicians in the 





found at low prices, at BELL’S, 155 Washington city will be had in consultation: and patients who 
a 


place themselves under the care of Dr. D., and 
who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 


KISS FOR A BLOW. ora collection of Sto-|* private Hospital, may be assured that every effort 
Ss : . < 


ries for Children, showing them how to pre- 
vent quarreling. ‘Love your enemies.’ ‘ Over- 
come evil with good.’ By Henry C. Wright. 
Fresh supply just received by W. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. a26 





will be made for their comfort and well being. 
An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus 
for administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur 
Bath, as they are now given at the principal hos- 
pitals of London and Paris. The effect of these 
baths upon the system is similar to that of the warm 





RODUCTIVE FARMING, or Familiar digest |°P'™8* of Virginia, and the Lodine fountain of Sar- 


W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wachington st. al2 


LD PROSE WRITERS—Felltham’s Resolves 
divine, moral and political. 
Latimer’s Sermons—Selections from the woirkso 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Thomas More—for sale at S 
mont Row. 


PKINS’S, 21 Tre 
a26 


of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, epee ah often rg eed ae Sg in the 
Davy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable Comprntaie Gf omg . Sanding, which 
Chemistry, showing how the results of tillage may 
be greatly augmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The 
Attache or Sam Slick in England; Murray’s Ency- 
clopedia of Geography, part 12—just received by 


have resisted the ordinary modes of treatment. 
{S Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





OOKS—Notes, explanatory and practical on 

the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Albert Barnes; 
Productive Farming, or a familiar digest of the re- 
cent discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chewistry, 
{| by J. A. Smith—No 2 Hannah More’s Works, to 
be completed in 8 Nos. at 25 cents each—A Sermon 


> 


Utopia, and history of iting Richard 3d, by Sir | preached before the University of the Cathedral 
M 


. | Church in Oxford, by E. B. Pusey, D. D.; A State- 
meat of Facts in relation to the recent ordination in 





ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A large assort 
ment of Gaiter Boots—A large assortment o 


and for sale low, at BELL’S, 155 Washington st. 
a5 


Black, Bronze and Fawn Gaiter Boots, just received 


St. Stephen’s Church, N. Y.; No 10 Brande’s Eu- 
cyclopedia—part 1 Tom Burke of Ours, to be com- 

F pleted in 2 parts—The Life and Speeches of Henry 
Clay, in 2 large vols, for $1. 

Every work published in the U. States received 

and for sale as soon as issued. Orders are reepect- 


fully solicited by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 
ao 





NEW CARPETINGS! 


line, among which are English Brussels Carpets o 


peting, for floors and stairs—Painted Carpets of al 
widths—Rich Figured Bockings—Hearth Rugs 


Round Stair Rods, etc. etc. 


elves. u 





kK’? GLOVES cleaned to look equal ts New— 
THEO. H. BELL has been appointed Agent 
for cleansing Kid Gloves of all colors. Also, blond 
lace, white satin Shoes, embroidered Belts, §¢.— 
Those who wish to study economy in these ‘ Hard 
Times,’ will find here a good chance. All articles 
returned in a fortnight, 155 Washington st. For 
‘cleansing long gloves, 20 cents; short gloves, 14 
cents. j29 





\ATEW AND VALUABLE WORKS—Gazeteer 
N of the United States—a complete descriptive 
and statistical account of the United States, con- 
taining a particular description of the States, Ter- 
ritories, Counties, Districts, Parishes, Cities, 
and Villages, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Railroads—with an abstract of the census and sta- 
tistics for 1840, exhibiting a complete view of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing and liter- 
ary condition and resources of the country. ; 
Gun’s Domestic Medicine, or poor mans friend 
in the hours of affliction, pain and sickness. This 
book points out in plain language, free from Doctors 
terms, the diseases of men, women and children, 
and the latest and most approved means used in their 


families. It also contains description of Medicinal 
Roots and Herbs of the United States, and how they 
are to be used in the — ee i seat 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion. 
For sale at wholesale and retail by SAXTON, 
PEIRCE & CO, 133 Washington st. u26 








RICE 12 1-2 Cents—Boston edition of the Pres- 
idents Daughter, price reduced—for sale by W. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. s9 





THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 


PRICE $1.50. 
NVENTED, Manufactured and for sale by N. 


Cornhill, 6 Brattle st. and 73 Court st. 


reasons, viz : [t is 


little money. ‘ 
Catalogues of his 


i culiarly adapted to their wants. 
ona Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packe 


the Kitchen department. 


EC. ALEX. BREWER is now opening at his 
Carpet Warehouse, No 31 Tremont Row, his | provements, and perhaps in point of value, for the 
Spriog supply of Carpetings and other goods in his 


the first quality, and splendid patterns—Super three 
ply, Damask, T willed and Striped Venetian—Su- 
perfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common Ingrain Car- | der this remedy effectual, it is only necessary 


Door Mats—Carpet Binding—Hollow, Oval and 


WATERMAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85) woe ion at, 


The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is f 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury ofa 
daily Nath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent 
portable, occupies little room, 


requires a small quantity of water, and costs but 


extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a 


Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this! months or Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS) 


Washington st. 





ENTAL SCIENCE.—The present age is eu- 
phatically one of scientific research and iu- 


alleviation of haman suffering, none can exceed the 
{| discovery of DR. STOCKING, Surcxron Drs- 
TIST, in the anodyne, prepared by him, for the put- 
pose os destroying the nerves of the teeth. To rev 


|| make one application of it; and in 24 hours the vi- 
,|tality of the nerve and lining membrane of the 
tooth will be completely destroyed, without produ 





All of which comprise | cing the slightest pain or inconvenience; so that it 
one of the most extensive assortments in this city, | can be immediately filledand made useful for wary 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices-)} years, instead of being extracted as a troublesome 
Purchasers are invited to calland examine for — and useless organ. 


Those caustics and cauterizi'g 
instruments commonly resorted to by Dentists, \v¥ 
the purpose of destroying the nerves of teeth, produce 
such excruciating pato for at least fifteen hows, that 
most persons are filled with horror at the thought o/ 
such an operation and shrink from it as from the 
pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is also 
the invention of Dr. S., is admirably adapted ‘o 
such cases of defective teeth as will not admit of 
gold and other kinds of filling; the advantages of 
which are: it being at first soft, may be more perfect- 
ly introduced into the cavity, ard then shaped like 
the original tooth. Ina few hours it becomes hard 
like stone, and renders the tooth capable of doing il 
portion in the important process of masstication. 
Among the many thousand cases of painful teeth treated 
during the past year as above described, Dr. S. can say 
without fear of contradiction, that not more than one 
case out ofa hundred has proved a failure, There 
are facts that may occasion surprise—yet in the 
truth of which the public may have the most implic!t 
coufidence. No instruments for extracting teeth 
that havé ever been invented, can equal in perfect 
adaptation to every conceivable case, the full Parisian 
set used by Dr. 8. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive, he will set on pivot 
or gold plate, from a single tooth to a full set, either 
with or without false gums. Particular and rsPpECcIAL 
attention will be given to filling teeth with the purest 
gold, Terms: Filling common sized cavities wil! 





cure and is intended expressly for the benefit of gold, $1—for filling with cement aud other filling 


50 cts to $1—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to $3- 
whole upper set, from $20 to $75—extracting, 25 
cts. Alloperations warranted, Office 266 Wash- 
ington st, corver of Avon Place, Boston. _— fel) 11 


—* 





HILDREN’S SHOES of every style and qual- 

ity, made ofthe best materials and with par 
ticular care—persons who may be in want of Chil- 
dren’s Shoes, will do well to call before purchasing 
elsewhere, as they may depend of first rate article 
on reasonableprices, at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Wash- 
ington st. j29 





RENCH SHOES !—Just imported from “ 

manufacturer (Este) a beautiful assortmen' © 

French Shoes, for sale at T. H. BELLS, 1° 
a 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Turee Dotiars, payable in 














siX 
if 

aid in advance. ; _ 

|” "'o individcals or companies who pay !” advane 


Ships, furniehed with every thing macaiticar” yy for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratin ais 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at! 








APIER’S PENINSULAR WAR—A copy of 

this valuable work, illustrated: with a lar 
number of Maps and Engravings, 4 vols, 18mo—for 
sale low by W. CROS 

















- ¥ & CO, 118 Wosbieges 


CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st, al2 


OLLAR ONINSECTS—A treatise on insects | 
K injurious to gardeners, foresters and farmers— me 


by Vincent Kollar, translated from the German b if : * 
s. M. Loudon, from London. For sale by WM. ness, relating to the Christian Register, 


: f 
cretion. of the publisher, until all arrearage’ * 


pusi- 
All communications, as well as eS oie 





addressod to Davip Ree», Boston. 
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